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search for hope. $1.00 
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By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, D.D. 
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Dr. Macfarland is a master at rendering into simple phrase difficult thinking 
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~ FORTHRIGHTNESS 


OF EVANGELISM 


NORMAN E. NYGAARD 


‘Or. Nygaard, pastor of the Westminster United Presbyterian Church of Des Moines, and president 
= the Des Moines Council of Churches, delivered this address in preparation for the city-wide evan- 
elistic campaign in which the Council engaged with Dr. Charles Forbes Taylor as the evangelist.) 


HE Christian Church today is in a state of 
great indecision with regard to the worth 
of evangelism. Twenty-five years ago it had 
so question about it. The church believed in evan- 
‘elism in almost all of its forms. Today it is not 
are. The daughter of a great evangelist told me 
short time ago that, so far as the western States 
“re concerned, “Aimee has killed evangelism.” 
»ther factors are responsible elsewhere. The 
hvangelists themselves—or perhaps, we should 
‘tay, the camp-followers who were attracted to 
‘wangelism and made it a racket—have come to 
se in disrepute. Is the Church to be through with 
“vangelism as a method, or does it still have qual- 
ties that make it worth saving? 

We have arrived at that place in our national 
life when commissions are investigating and eval- 
ating various phases of that life. It is as true in 
‘he field of business as in government, as true of 
fovernment as of religion. A man wants to popu- 
varize a new face powder. By elaborate investi- 
tation he seeks to learn the reaction of women 
40 odor, to texture, to container, to advertising 
method. Spending a million dollars or more before 

a box is sold is commonplace. We must find out 
deople’s wants, their thoughts, their needs. The 
government hears of a new movement. “Thirty 
dollars every Thursday.” It sends out its investi- 
ators. Who is behind the movement? How are 
shey supported? Is this a racket or a legitimate 
(politician venture? In agriculture, politics, eco- 
nomics, social welfare, the government sends its 
rained fact-finders to ferret out the truth. 

Ecclesiastically we have arrived at that same 
point in the progress of faith. We chart offerings 

‘and attendance. We graph membership and mis- 
sionary interest. We send out questionnaires and 
“hope that those to whom we send them will reply. 
“We are in a thoroughly investigative frame of 
mind. And I am all for investigation. I believe 
lin it heart and soul. 

Am I altogether self-contradictory, therefore, 
when I say that I believe in evangelism? For 
evangelism, you know, waits not for question- 
naires, makes no exhaustive inquiry into the type 
‘of people who live in a certain community, and 
‘concerns itself but little with their habits. It 
‘posits a certain fundamental idea and that is 
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that there is a tremendous heart-hunger and need 
in the soul of every man for God. Some evan- 
gelists will be the means by which that hunger 
can be satisfied for certain individuals: others 
will meet the need for yet other kinds of folk. 
A Stanley Jones will win India’s intellectuals: a 
Kagawa will win the denizens of Tokyo’s slums. 
A Gipsy Smith will appeal to certain Americans 
and reach their hearts: a George Buttrick will 
touch others. 

But for them all there is a forthrightness of ap- 
peal, an immediacy that is pressing, compelling. 
“Behold now is the accepted time: now is the day 
of salvation.” For good or bad that is what evan- 
gelism stands for. A Philip meets an Ethiopian 
eunuch. He brings him to the point of decision. 
“What doth hinder me to be baptized?” A jailer 
in the middle of the night falls down at the feet 
of Paul. “What must I do to be saved?” he in- 
quires. “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved,” is the reply. 

That is the character of evangelism. It is irri- 
tating, no doubt, to sophisticated folk. It is irritat- 
ing very often to intellectual folk. It is irritating 
to those good folk whose faith comes primarily 
through the mind instead of the heart. But it 
must be remembered that far more people are won 
through their hearts than through their minds. 
And I must confess that I have always been 
amused at the university professor who pooh- 
poohed Christian faith as an ‘emotional escape’ 
and shouted until he was hoarse two seats away 
from me at a football game. 

The evangelist insists upon an answer now. 
Perhaps many of his illustrations are far-fetched. 
‘Tf you go from this hall without making a de- 
cision you may die ere the night is over.” It is 
true, to be sure, but it savors of high pressure. 
We go out feeling angry. Perhaps we do not re- 
turn. We are through with all evangelists. But 
that very insistence is what the American people 
need. We have become a nation of ‘tomorrow’ 
folk. 

When Theodore Roosevelt wanted a big job 
done he sent for a soldier. And the soldier went 
ahead despite all obstacles to dig the Panama 
Canal. General Frank P. Blair, after listening to 
a sermon in a Fifth Avenue Church, New York, 
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stood up before the congregation and said, “I 
want to accept Jesus Christ as my Saviour here 
and now, and I want to confess Him before men.” 
That is the soldier for you, a man like the cen- 
turion who came to Jesus with the request that 
the Master heal his servant. Accustomed to giv- 
ing orders to others, he was accustomed to obey- 
ing them himself. 

Robert E. Speer tells the story of a great lawyer 
in New York City who had a picture of Hoffman’s 
“Jesus Talking To The Doctors” on an easel in his 
office. One day a justice of the Supreme Court 
came in on business. He was instantly attracted 
to the picture on the easel. Again and again as 
they conversed his eyes would go back to it. Later 
in the morning he dropped in on the lawyer once 
more. “I want to see that Boy again,’ he said. 
“Take it into the library and look at it as long as 
you want to,” said the lawyer. An hour passed 
and then the lawyer came out, laid the picture 


down, and with tears running down his cheeks ' 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING 


ERNEST V. RUPERT 


today. Its importance cannot be over esti- 

mated. Today, as in the day of Saint Paul, 
God has designed to save men “through the fool- 
ishness of preaching.” There can be no substi- 
tute for Christian preaching. This being true 
the minister must never doubt the importance of 
the sermon. 

If there ever was a period in the history of the 
world that needed the Christian pulpit, it is to- 
day. The world needs a sane, intelligent pulpit 
“handling aright the word of truth.’ One does not 
need to exercise his power of imagination to be 
convinced that this is a period of great confusion. 
Ideals, ambitions, and liberties for which men 
paid the last full measure of devotion to secure 
are being surrendered by the present generation, 
and that without a sense of regret. Religious, 
moral, and spiritual values are being laughed out 
of court. In the midst of this inferno stands the 
Christian minister. Upon his shoulders rests tre- 
mendous obligations and responsibilities. He must 
remain sane. He must, if need be, stand alone 
and conserve these religious, spiritual, and moral 
values until the world returns to normalcy. He 
dare not retreat, surrender, or compromise. He 
must remain true to his God. 

Therefore, the minister must take the task of 
preaching more seriously than ever before. The 
sermon must be more than twenty or thirty min- 
utes of exhortation, platitudes, and meaningless 
phrases. It must be “the power of God unto Sal- 
vation through faith.” 

The preacher today finds himself in competi- 
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said, “The Boy has conquered me.” He went out 
and began the life of an earnest Christian. 

The message of evangelism is to begin now. 
The worth of evangelism is that it compels a de- 
cision. Folk are uncomfortable until they make 
up their minds. “Ye must be born again—NOW.” 
“Take up your cross and follow Me—NOW.” “Suf- 
fer me first to bury my father.” “No, let the dead 
bury their dead. Follow me—NOW.” “Suffer me 
first to sell my farm.” “Leave your plow in the 
furrow. If you would become My disciple follow 
Me—NOW.” We need better evangelists, as we 
need better preachers, better doctors, better busi- 
ness men. All this is true. But we need evangel- 
ism. The Church through the centuries has grown 
by evangelism. The foreign missionary enterprise 
has extended its frontiers through evangelism. | 
The Church must be ready to back sane, whole- | 
some evangelistic efforts. For evangelism waits 
not upon the morrow. Evangelism is for the burn- 
ing present. Evangelism is for today. 


tion with countless other interests. These inter- 
ests are making a determined bid for the time of | 
our people. To command respect, the preacher 

must be worthy of respect. When men come to the 

house of God, they must be sent away filled and — 
satisfied. They must say within their hearts “It | 
was good for us to be in the house of the Lord.” | 

At a ministerial conference, a minister spoke 
upon the subject, ‘““‘The Minister and His Text.” 
His remarks were summed up in this manner, 
“Give me the subject and subject matter and Ill 
soon discover a text.” That is putting the cart 
before the horse. It was doing plain violence to 
the word of God. Under no circumstance should 
the text grow out of the sermon. The text is the 
very foundation of the sermon. God’s word, not 
man’s word, is the source of authority. 

Topical preaching has its place in the Christian 
pulpit, but topical preaching must give way to 
sound Expository preaching. This type of preach- 
ing has several distinct advantages over topical 
preaching. Perhaps, the greatest advantage is, ~ 
that Expository preaching keeps close to the “en- 
grafted word.” That is the preacher’s business, 
to preach God’s word and nothing else. The min- 
ister must ever be conscious of the fact, that he 
is “allowed of God to be put in trust with the 
gospel.” 

Expository preaching is essential today, because 
our people must be introduced to the great Bib- 
lical and Christian truths. There was a time 
when men knew the Bible and could discuss with 
remarkable insight the great truths of the Chris- 
tian Church. But not so today. There was a time 
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‘when a misquotation from the Bible would cause 
ja frown and suspicious look to pass over the con- 
jgregation. How different today! The average con- 
ygregation, unless so informed, doesn’t know 
‘whether a quotation is from the works of Shake- 
speare, Milton or the Bible. The Bible, we are 
-told, holds first place for sales; but does it hold 
first place in the reading world? 

Expository preaching is not difficult and it 
need not be dry. The first requisite is to have 
a proper background. This may be secured by 


systematic study of the Scriptures. To read a few 
light books is not enough. One must sharpen his 


intellectual and spiritual teeth upon solid books 
by great Biblical scholars and authors, Another 
aid in Expository preaching is to have a keen 
imagination. However, this imagination must be 
educated and kept within the bounds of reason. 

The Expositor follows the natural sequence of 
the Scripture selected. For example, let us take a 


- portion of the Song of Deborah (Judges 5:15-18). 
- Note how the natural sequence of the verses leads 


up to an excellent climax. We need not add or 
subtract anything to produce a good expository 
sermon. It seems as though Deborah had the ser- 


~ monizer in mind as she sang her song of victory. 


Verse 15: “By the watercourses of Rueben 
there were great resolves of heart.” This verse 
reveals that Rueben was very enthusiastic 
over the task and proposal. However, when 
difficulty arises his enthusiasm wanes and 
disappears. Here we are reminded of the 
words of Christ: “And others fell upon rocky 
places, where they had no deepness of earth; 
and when the sun was risen they were scorch- 
ed; and because they had no root, they with- 
ered away.’ The shallow Christian always 
disappears in the presence of persecution. 

Verse 17a “Gilead abode beyond Jordon.” 
The history of Gilead reveals that he came 
under the influence of Rueben. He is merely 
a satelite of Rueben. Whatever Rueben did, 
Gilead did. Gilead’s temper was “If Rueben 
does it, I’ll do it.” He lacks the power of de- 
cision. .. . The world needs men who will 
think soberly and sanely—men who will live 
up to their honest convictions. ... Here is a 
great lesson in influence. Resolve, that if men 
are determined to follow you, that they will 
follow you to God and into the paths of duty. 

Verse 17b “And why did Dan remain in 
ships?” He held a position of comparative 
security and safety. He followed the course of 
least resistance... . “Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” Dan compromised with those 
forces that were proving disastrous to the 
unity of Israel. He compromised to save his 
own skin. “And Satan answered Jehovah, and 
said, skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath 
will he give for his life.” (Job 2:4). 

Verse 17c “Ashur sat still at the haven of 
the sea, and abode by his creeks.” Ashur was 
abiding in comfort while someone else was 
fighting his battles. He was a parasite on so- 
ciety. . . . How much of that spirit “Let 
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George do it” is with us today? 

Verse 18 “Zebulun and Naphtali were a 
people that jeoparded their lives unto death 
in the high places of the field.” This faithful 
minority were the real saviours of the day. 
How many causes would fail if it were not for 
this faithful group? We bow our heads and 
thank God for those lives that count all 
things loss for the sake of Christ and His 
Kingdom. 

It is the duty of the Expositor to present and 
interpret the Christian truths. However, he should 
ever seek to present the old truths in a way that 
will be fascinating, gripping, and commanding. 
Now let us look at a portion of Scripture found 
in Acts of the Apostles (Chapter 27:9-20). I 
have this group of verses labeled, The Theologian 
Versus The Captain. 

The proper selection of key verses from this 
group will result in a well rounded sermon, In 
verse 10 we find the Theologian speaking: 


“Sirs, I perceive that the voyage will be 
with injury and much loss, not only of the 
lading and the ship, but also of our lives.” 
The Theologian has a deep regard for hu- 
man rights and property rights. He speaks 
out of his great love for humanity. ...On 
the other hand the Captain does not speak 
out of his better judgment. He caters to the 
passion for gold. He is willing to gamble not 
only with property rights but with human 
rights to gain his selfish end. He speaks and 
thinks in terms of gold. 

Something of vital importance is recorded in 
verse 11. The Centurion is the sole judge of which 
is right in the argument. Whose advice does he 
follow? 


“Nevertheless, the Centurion believed the 
master and owner of the ship, more than 
those things which were spoken by Paul.” 
The world has frequently played the part of 
the Centurion. Many times the advice of the 
Theologian and the Statesman of God has 
been laughed out of court, while the world 
followed the advice of the Captain and the 
quack. History is filled with notable examples. 
Ancient Athens accepted the deadly philoso- 
phy of the Sophists and laughed Socrates out 
of court. By so doing, the Athenians brought 
about the disintegration of Athenian insti- 
tutions, democracy and civilization. The 
Jewish people followed the advice of the re- 
ligious bigots and crucified the Christ. This 
act brought about national decay and calam- 
ity to the Jewish people. 

Now let us look at verse 13. 

“When the south wind blew softly, they 
weighed anchor.” The romantic south winds 
are an ideal representation of the first step 
in sin. How about the cold north winds? 
Which step in sin do they best represent, 
the first or last? The first step in sin is fill- 
ed with romance. It is very appetizing. It is 
enticing. .. . realistic art is cruel. It never 

(Continued on page 99) 
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MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG 


IVAN H. HAGEDORN 


ESUS was an interesting preacher, and here 
as in all other respects He serves as a model 
for preachers today. Someone said of his 

preacher, “He can dive in deeper, stay under long- 
er, and come up drier than anybody I have ever 
known.” Jesus was an interesting preacher he- 
cause He was vital; His teachings found men 
where they lived. One day He observed some chil- 
dren playing in the market-place. He saw some- 
thing more. He saw that they were playing, mim- 
icking weddings and funerals. These are counted 
among the most solemn experiences of life. His 
observation was expressed in a sermon. He said, 
“Whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is 
like unto children sitting in the markets and call- 
ing unto their fellows, and saying, We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.” In 
short, He would liken His generation to children 
playing, playing with the most holy things of life. 
Could anything more graphically describe our own 
day? We, too, are like children, toying and trifling 
with those things which should rightfully demand 
our highest and best. It is little wonder that E. 
Stanley Jones says, “I would like to say to Chris- 
tion America that it must set its house in order, 
if it is going to be big enough for this hour.” Over 
the entrance to the Cathedral of Milan, I am told, 
is to be found the inscription, “Only the Eternal 
is important.” But it is with the eternal things 
that our generation plays. MERRILY WE ROLL 
ALONG. 


I 


We trifle with the teachings of the Master. We 
sing, in one of our Gospel songs, “He speaks and 
the sound of His voice is so sweet the birds hush 
their singing.’ Yet, we let His immortal words 
fall upon deaf ears, and we merrily roll along. 
What are His teachings? He tells us that love is 
stronger than hate, but we insist upon solving the 
problems of our world with the threat of the mail- 
ed fist. He says that self-sacrifice is the way to 
self-realization. But we are prone to live our lives 
upon the principle “I come first, and then I come 
again.” He says that we should forgive and for- 
get, but most of us forgive like a dog which stops 
barking at the behest of the master, only to keep 
on growling. He says, “Life consists not in the 
abundance of things a man possesseth.” But we 
lay more store by what we have in the bank, than 
what we have laid up in heaven. 

And what grief this trifling occasions. Today, 
we are tracing most of our world difficulties back 
to the Treaty of Versailles, when sixty-eight men, 
representing the nations of the world, walked to 
the desk and each in turn took the golden pen 
in his hand and affixed his name to that which 
had been drawn up. All of its articles had been 
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determined with Christ standing outside of the 
door. His principles had been cast aside. Clemen- 
ceau, of France, with a sad attempt at humor, 
sarcastically spoke of Woodrow Wilson, “He 
speaks like Jesus Christ.” One, commenting upon 
that remark, said earnestly, ““Would to God he 
had.” Certainly, our world today would be a dif- 
ferent world. The spirit of brotherhood would be 
welding our hearts together. But instead, the 
spirit of hate is dividing our world into many 
militaristic camps. 
II 


Unfinished tasks clamor for the labor of our 
hands, but merrily we roll along, “spending our 
money for that which is not bread, and our labor 
for that which satisfieth not!” For two thousand 
years now, we have heard Christ’s words of super- 
lative beauty, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.’’ But the 
warmakers still dominate our world. As long as 
we rely upon war as a way of settling our differ- 
ences, our work is not yet done. Again, what man 
really wants and needs in life is an opportunity 
to work, but millions today are denied a job. Ida 
M. Tarbell writes, “The most satisfying interest 
in life, books and friends and beauty aside, is 
work—plain, hard, steady work.” As long as our 
nation has so large a percentage of its people 
on-lookers and not participants in the affairs of 
our world, we cannot say our work is done. Chris- 
tianity emphasizes the prime importance and 
sacredness of personality. But after centuries have 
passed, property is still more important than per- 
sonality. Our civilization remains largely mate- 
rialistic and in such a Stifling atmosphere the finer 
things of life are doomed to be choked while they 
are still “a-borning.” In the face of these things, 
it is with little surprise that we hear the new po- 
litical philosophers saying, “Christianity has had 
its chance and failed; it has made no appreciable 
difference in life. If Christianity really has a way 
of life, two thousand years is quite enough for 
them to prove it.” 

Dean Inge said of the Church, “It is made up 
of a lot of little people, all set upon having a good 
time.” What a stricture this is, and yet who can 
successfully refute its truth? It is not strange that 
uncivilized and undeveloped people can learn al- 
most anything from Christian nations except 
Christianity. If we were as religious as statistics 
would indicate we are, we would fast be moving in 
the direction of bringing in a world wherein His 
will would be done as in heaven. The trouble is 
we merrily roll along. 

Tit 
The most important task of the Church is evan- 


gelism. “The harvest truly is plenteous but the 
laborers are few.” The Church, in the face of these 
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jords of the Master, for the most part merely 
‘arugs its shoulders and merrily rolls along. 
‘any sincere people are praying for that day 
~ dawn when once again the Church will be con- 
‘ious of the “burden of souls.” 

More and more, through the centuries, the 
ihurch has been obliged to relinquish her hold 
450n the forces affecting and shaping the lives 
the people. There was a day when the Church 
‘as responsible for the educational program, but 
ne bungled, and as a consequence this important 
‘ork fell from her hands. There was a time that 
je ministry of healing was entirely in the hands 
if the Church. That too has largely passed from 
‘er. There was a time when the charitable pro- 
iram was promoted by the Church. That too she 
jas well nigh surrendered. The great work of 
Wwangelism is still entrusted to us, and unless we 
jrove faithful that too may be taken from us. 
‘She spirit of God will not inhabit a dead body. 
f will take its flight and become embodied else- 
here. “The wind bloweth where it listeth.’” And 
yhen the Church fails to stress clearly and 
orcibly this great program the spirit of God, like 
fhe wind, will wing its way to more hospitable 
‘uarters. It did so before. It fled from the musty 
‘nd moss-covered forms of Judaism, and in mod- 
‘an times it fled from the empty ceremonies and 
yageantry of the Russian Church. We must never 
‘bet so conceited as to believe that God is only 
ible to work through set ways and forms. When 
je have merely the form of godliness and not its 
power, the spirit will depart from us and find an- 
other abode. The Church dare not, at her peril, 
jrifle too long with the task that lies so near to 
he heart of God, which brought His Son into 
she world, namely the salvation of men. 

_ Our tongues wag readily enough. A great Lon- 
Son Church was losing ground. Seventeen groups 
were appointed, each of which, independent of 
the others, was to make a survey and to deter- 
imine the cause. After due time, each one report- 
led and the conclusion reached was the same— 
ithe one thing that checked progress was gossip. 
{If only we would be eager to gossip the Gospel, 
but we seem to be eager only to merrily roll along. 
(Evangelism is the heart of the Church, and when 
\this heart ceases to beat the Church is dead, and 
needs only the undertaker. 


. IV 

Many devout souls are telling us that the day is 
‘far spent, and the shadows of the night settle 
‘round about us. It is hardly healthy merrily to 
‘roll along, oblivious to the clearly-stated words 
‘of Jesus, “For as the lightning that lighteneth out 
‘of the one part under heaven shineth to the other 
‘part under heaven, so shall also the Son of Man 
‘be in His day.” A youth was painting a sunset 
scene. He busied himself with painting in the shin- 
“gles on the barn, seen in the foreground. The 


master came by, and noting the industry of the 


youth, lavishing all his attention upon such unim- 
portant details, said “My son, very shortly the 
glory in yonder hills will have passed anon, and 
you will be painting shingles on a barn roof.” 
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Truly, has the Christ declared, “While I am in the 
world, I am the Light of the World. I must work 
the works of Him that sent Me while it is day. 
Night cometh when no man can work.” This is 
the way we all should feel, but far too many of us 
are content to merrily roll along. 

We may try to side-step the great thought of 
a reckoning, but it is useless. Daniel Webster once 
made the remark that the greatest and the most 
solemn thought that ever engaged his mind was 
the thought of his personal accountability before 
God. The thought of a judgment is almost instinc- 
tive. Just recently, hysteria seized hundreds of 
folk because a pseudo radio alarm was sounded, 
to the effect that the world was shortly to come to 
an end. According to the newspapers, people ran 
into the streets. Others got into cars and crowded 
the highways, as they made for the mountains. 
Still others attempted suicide. It was the natural 
reaction of a sinning and unforgiven multitude. 
It recalled the story of one of our early preachers. 
He desired always to make his sermons graphic 
and compelling. One time, he preached on the 
resurrection, and upon a signal agreed upon a lad 
posted in a nearby tree was to blow lustily upon 
the trumpet. The preacher warmed up to his 
subject. He said impressively, “What if the Lord 
were to come now! 

What if the graves were to open now, and the 
dead were to come forth! What if the trumpets 
were to blow announcing the return of the Lord! 
What if they were to sound right now!” This was 
the agreed signal, and the lad in yonder tree did 
his work well. The sermon itself had been very 
impressive, and the people upon hearing the 
sound of the trumpet were filled with consterna- 
tion. Women screamed and fainted. Men ran to 
and fro. By chance, the lad was espied in the 
tree, with his trumpet. All were angered to find 
themselves so hoaxed, and they moved upon the 
lad with the intent to rend him limb from limb. 
But the preacher faced the crowd and said, “Don’t 
dare to touch a hair of his head. If a lad with a 
tin horn can cause such furore among you, what 
will you do when you hear the thunder of the 
trumpets of the angels of God?” 


Vv 

The greatest charge against folks today is that 
they will not look the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
face. Somehow, they dodge Him and His claims. 
He stands in the road and offers us life, even 
more abundant life. But we brush Him aside, 
and we merrily roll along. How heartless we are 
in our indifference to Him! Up in the Northwest, 
a man dwelt with his son. The son was a victim 
of drink. Already, his mother had gone to her 
grave, her heart broken by the waywardness of 
her boy. The father continued to admonish the 
son, but to no avail. One cold night, the boy made 
ready to go to town and to the tavern there. The 
father pled with him to stay at home, but the son 
made ready to go over the old father’s protesta- 
tions. At length, the father said, “Son, if you go 
out tonight, it will be over my prostrate body.” 
And with painful difficulty, the old-father laid 
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himself across the threshold and waited. The son 
paused a moment only, and then with thoughtless 
step passed over the body of his father and on 
down the road to ruin. 

There is One who has put Himself in our path. 
Indeed, He has humbled Himself and pleads with 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW | 
N. CLIFFORD BAUGHAM 


The modern church needs to provide a Pastor’s Fund if the minister is to plan and execute a program | 
adequate to the present situation in religion. 


to make bricks without straws and with no 

diminution of the day’s output, have their 
modern counterpart in the men serving as pastors 
of churches. The possibility of performance, in 
quantity as well as quality, would seem to be as 
futile in the one case as the other. 

Pastors are expected to be leaders. And leaders 
really do lead!—whether there is much follow- 
ing done by the laity or not. If ever there were 
just reason to praise any group of men for accom- 
plishing much while having little to work with it 
is so in the case of the Christian ministry. Given 
a job which is most difficult the minister is ex- 
pected to work miracles in promoting vital religion 
with few or no tools for the task. 

The failure of the average church to provide a 
pastor’s fund is a loss to the church as well as to 
the pastor personally. The trained minister spends 
seven or more years and perhaps as much as five 
or six thousand dollars in preparing for Christian 
leadership. Then he is turned loose into a job 
where he is expected to show results with no capi- 
tal fund which may be used in the promotion of a 
religious program adequate to meet the modern 
situation. The loss to the pastor comes in his in- 
ability to realize in any large way on the invest- 
ment of time and money he has put into his edu- 
cation. The loss to the church comes in that it 
shares the same loss as the pastor, and therefore 
fails to make any large impact upon the unchurch- 
ed community. The mere lack of a compara- 
tively small pastoral fund spells failure both in 
promotional activities and in brightening up re- 
ligion on the inside through a well rounded pro- 
gram. Such a penny-wise and pound-foolish atti- 
tude has deprived organized religion of that nat- 
ural pulling power which belongs inherently to 
it. The modern slogan ‘Wake up and live!” may 
very well be changed to read “wake up and give” 
with the giving emphasis upon the establishment 
in every church of a pastor’s fund for promo- 
tion, for program, and for morale to make the 
program effective. It is in reality a pastor’s fund 
because it would logically go for such items of 


‘Te: ancient Israelites, who were compelled 
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plaintively, “Is it nothing to you, all ye that pas. 
by?” Surely, we can see how awful is the judgmen 
we bring upon ourselves when in the face of th 
great sacrifice He has made in our behalf we in-)| 
sist upon merrily rolling along. 


us to cease from the frivolity of our lives. He 


4 


expenditure as the pastor would naturally direct.) 
| 


Promoting Religion | 
There is not a business of any importance on | 
earth that could exist for six months in our com- 
petitive society with little or no money for promo- 
tion. Yet the church has tried to do that very 
thing, and the futility of its effort is writ large in 
the present day indifference towards organized || 
religion. The regular demands upon the church | 
treasury and drives for benevolent funds have left | 
nothing for the alert pastor who sees all about | 
him varied ways to make religion a commanding ] 
influence in the community. Practically all of | 
the money spent by churches on what might be | 
termed promotion is exhausted in raising finances © 
or the mere announcement of particular pro- | 
grams. Very little or nothing has been spent for © 
enriching worship in the church or the homes, | 
or for interpreting the church and religion to | 
the unchurched and indifferent. Although the 
minister himself may be persuaded as to the po- © 
tentialities of a promotional fund, it is quite an- 
other matter to sell the idea to the average group 
of laymen who are charged with raising the 
budget. Any thought of an extra hundred, or two 
or three hundred dollars for a pastor’s fund, would 
thoroughly shock some church officials. But the 
church cannot reasonably expect any striking re- 
sults until such a provision is made, and its weak- 
ness until such time must be laid at the feet of 
the laity who charge the pastor with the task of 
actually making bricks without straw. 
Expenditures for promotion, and almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the pastor, would be for 
such items as monthly or bi-monthly pastoral 
letters with an evangelistic emphasis during the 
year, and as enclosures tracts or leaflets on vital 
religious subjects. There would also be the ex- 
pense of part-time secretarial help to relieve the 
pastor of everything except writing the letters and 
supervision. Mimeographed home worship serv- 
ices for the special days of the year with a sepa- 
rate copy for each member of the family; an an- 
nual publicity series of six or eight mailings 
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|which seeks only to interpret religion and the 
shurch; occasional letters to individual members 
of all organized groups—these and other items 
of a promotional nature are invaluable and even 
sssential if the church is to maintain its place in 
she community and grow. In every case letters 
should reach all the homes of both membership 
‘and unchurched families in the constituency. 


Nerightening Up the Program 


i It is just as important to brighten up the pro- 
gram in the church as it is to get people interested 
n religion. The interest of those already in must 
‘foe held as well as gaining the interest of those 
‘who find their way into the church through a pro- 
“motional program. Some things that the church 
uhas done are always vital and need to be con- 
| tinued. Some of them can be done more effectively 
‘than is the case. Then there are new things that 
ought to be included to provideafresh and growing 
nterest in religion. Religious art is a program item 
that is largely untouched, either at all or in any 
‘consistent and continuing manner. Pictures in a 
suitable 4 x 6 size for general distribution at spe- 
‘cial services and seasons, and larger framed cop- 
ties of religious masterpieces for circulation among 
the homes for thirty day periods in the same fash- 
ion as library books; Sunday bulletins of good 
quality and size; lithographed bulletins for spe- 
‘cial Sundays and for Holy Communion services; 
' Communion Tokens; decision folders for the 
» evangelistic program; genuine cathedral candles 
of large size in preference to the small and cheap 
appearing candles so often used for candlelighting 
services; the small but necessary expenses con- 
nected with special worship services for either 
‘the morning or evening services—these and a 
-dozen other opportunities for brightening up the 
| church program require reasonable expenditures 
which every pastor ought to be free to make with- 
out official action in order to feel unhampered 
_in planning and executing an adequate program. 


Building Morale 


Building morale in the church organization 
' helps to make the program effective, and offers 
opportunities for wise expenditures of money 
which pay large dividends. Any alert pastor will 
think of many such ways, but the following are 
' suggestive. Birthday cards from the pastor to all 
the children and young people; mailing the Sun- 
_ day bulletin each week to shut-ins and any out 
_ of the city for an extended period; personal let- 
_ ters to individuals where they may seem appro- 
_ priate and occasion demands; booklets for com- 
fort and inspiration in special instances; treats 
or “feeds” for certain groups through the year 
such as the young people, children, choirs, offi- 
cial and Church school boards, committees, and 
_ others; a Christmas letter to all the constituency; 
New Year’s open house and tea; et al. Opportuni- 
ties for increasing the morale of the church are 
_ many and varied and constitute a wise expen- 
' diture of money. Such uses are in no sense a 


| 
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bribery when done in the proper spirit and man- 
ner. They can be made the richest opportunities 
for fellowship that the church affords. 


The Pastor’s Fund 


A pastor’s fund ample for a church of several 
hundred members may run from $200 up to $400, 
depending on the size of the mailing list and what 
items are included in the promotional program. 
An initial expense would be needed to cover such 
equipment as a typewriter in good condition for 
stencils, a good mimeograph machine and neces- 
sary accessories, addressing machine and name 
plates to facilitate the sending out of letters. 

The annual amount of the pastor’s fund in order 
to touch the various interests and possibilities 
may be divided somewhat as follows—25% for 
evangelistic emphasis such as pastoral letters, 
leaflets for inclosures, printing decision folders, 
etc.; 15% for building morale; 10% for contacting 
members of groups with respect to individual pro- 
grams and meetings; 5% for home worship serv- 
ices; 15% for religious art; 15% for good Sunday 
bulletins; 15% for an annual publicity series of 
broadsides or folders. A church of approximately 
600 members and with a mailing list of about 250 
homes including members and prospects, may 
cover all the items necessary to promotion, bright- 
ening up the program and building morale for a 
sum not to exceed $350 a year. Perhaps 25% of 
this amount is already being spent in most 
churches. It naturally follows that for such a 
program of expenditures to prove its worth and 
be continued it must be wisely planned and used. 

Sources of income are always important and not 
always easy to tap. A well planned approach, how- 
ever, will turn the trick in most any church where 
the pastor gives evidence of alertness, originality 
and freshness, and possessing some degree of tact. 
The first source is of course the regular church 
budget where this can be accomplished. Indi- 
viduals who are known tithers may be interested 
in such a special fund, and a large portion of the 
pastor’s own tithe may be so designated. The 
pastor may ask for tithing laymen who will match 
his own twenty-five, fifty or a hundred dollars 
each year as the case may be. Loose offerings 
from special services will amount to considerable 
over the year. Particular groups in the church 
may be interested in such a project. Volunteer 
secretarial work, if it can be adequately com- 
manded, will reduce the annual amount of the 
pastor’s fund a little, or release it for other uses. . 

Whatever the amount or however handled, a 
pastor’s fund which will give the “manager” of 
the church organization a working capital, one 
that he may use freely without continual ap- 
proaches to the officiary for approval, is an essen- 
tial in the effective presentation of religion in this 
day. Let the church wake up! If the minister is to 
lead he must have something to lead with in addi- 
tion to a few willing laymen whose time and good 
intentions are often difficult to command. 
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Two Edged 


F, PERCHANCE, you should go to him, and 
| you hardly would, it would be to leave an 
order for a tailor-made knife. He would study 
the curves of your hand, sketch a proper handle 
for the blade, spread several hundred samples 
of as many kinds of wood before you and from 
these you would select the kind you desired. 

Of course this would not be an ordinary knife, 
for knives cannot be put out in sufficient quan- 
tity when no two are alike, to make them ordi- 
nary knives and he has no competition. 

One knife he showed me had set the Nabob of 
something or other back just fifteen hundred 
dollars and he had supplied the countless em- 
eralds for its embellishment. Another, about to 
be sent far south, was a twelve hundred dollar 
masterpiece of the knife-maker’s profession. 
They were beautiful. No two were alike except for 
the fact that straight or curved, the blades were 
sharpened, razor-edged, from the stiletto point 
down both edges to the handle. They were alike 
too, in the purpose for which they were made, 
hand to hand encounters, attack and defense. 

I shuddered inwardly at the thought that to- 
day there are still places where, if not an actual 
need, at least a desire for such weapons is known. 
I shuddered as I held the beautiful things in my 
hand and fingered their keen, eager edges. What 
scenes they conjured up in the mind! Shadows of 
distant, murky nights, death dealing, blood let- 
ting shadows! What stories they were destined 
to inscribe in crimson letters, warm, fluid crim- 
son! 

Keen! Two-edged! Sharp! Had I tried I could 
not have avoided being drawn again up those 
hardwood stairs, leading to the little room where 
the class of teen-aged boys gathered with Miss 
Benson, after the opening exercises of the Sun- 
day School had terminated and the study period 
commenced. I heard again the lisping voice of the 
youngster at my side “Sharper than any two 
edged sword”—“even to the dividing of soul and 
spirit of both joints and marrow.” Sharper, this 
Word of God, than these two weapons I held in 
my open hand. 

And I think my knife-making artist friend 
would be glad, even if it meant the ruin of this 
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side of his business, were the world to seek the 
effective weapon which exceeds even his in sharp- 
ness. Were human kind wise in its selections it 
would rely more on the sharper of instruments, 
to what blessing and joy in a world today running 


deep in crimson. 


Christmas in Retrospect 

HIS title is borrowed from the Reading 

| Times and some of the material herewith is 

also borrowed from the same source, which 

is a post-Christmas editorial in that paper. All 

the borrowing is done in good grace, since the 

editor and I are good friends. This much of that 
editorial we present: 

“Rev. W. R. Siegart, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, declared in his Christmas 
morning sermon that the spirit of Christmas is 
the real inspiration to democracy, freedom and 
science in the modern world. A prisoner in the 
Berks county prison in Bern township refused 
the mayor’s annual Yuletide present of freedom, 
preferring a good dinner and security in that 
‘nice warm jail’ to a precarious holiday on the 
city streets. In the original Bethlehem, in Pales- 
tine, the drama of Christ’s birth was reenacted 
this Christmas at the Church of the Nativity. 
Thousands of devout Christians watched the age- 
old ceremonies. In place of shepherds watching 
their flocks by night were 20,000 British troops, 
heavily armed, keeping an uneasy peace in the 
land where Christ was born and preached humil- 
ity, forgiveness, unselfishness and love.” 

This rather forcefully brings to mind a contrast 
between profession and practice. It also makes 
me think of Germany, for long known as the 
land of scholarship. For many years students 
flocked to Germany to study subjects allied with 
Christian theology. But no one need even make 
comment on the situation in that land today, as 
far as applied Christianity is concerned. 

Yes, teaching, scholarship, learning and all the 
rest are but exercises when the heart and soul 
is not dedicated to the Christ. Christmas in 
retrospect teaches us that the Christmas mes- 
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sage is more than words; it is surrender; it is a 
way of life; real Christians are followers of ‘The 
Way.’—W. R. S. 


fRock-Reef Light 


T WAS an important light whose continuous 
| operation was vital to the safety of the boats 

steaming slowly up the intricate channel to 
‘tthe harbor. Not only was it an important light 
but it was an unattended light, working auto- 
matically and standing on a point jutting out 
| from the mainland in a manner suggestive of 
the rock reef that extended far out toward the 
channel. 
|= The boys failed to grasp the vital significance 
' of the light. What they did note was that it was 
unattended and being unattended was an ideal 
target for their stone throwing. So they stood on 
the cliff above and threw. 

There are some things of lesser accuracy than 
the average boy-thrown stone. Hence came the 
inevitable crash of broken glass falling on the 
foundation rock on which the light stood, and the 
simultaneous sound of several pairs of leather 
soles travelling out of there while the travelling 
was good. 

A passing tug missed the familiar beacon in 
the haze of early evening, reported by radio so 
that the light-tender could make repairs in time 
for the safety of the late night shipping. 

If an early discovery of the damage had not 
been made, a dangerous reef, stabbing some two 
miles out to sea would have been without its 
_ guiding, warning signal and navigation would 

have been in decided jeopardy at Rock Reef. 

In these days, above all days you and I have 
known, spiritual navigation needs its lights. In 
_ these days above any we have seen, rocks are 
being hurled not only from the cliffs above but 
from every angle, not in boyish exuberation, in- 
tent upon doing anything that comes to mind, 
but in deliberate, malicious intent to destroy the 
light in the one hope that by so doing, the ship 
of Christianity might be left, helpless on a storm 
swept sea. 

Of all times, these are they when the sincere 
‘and earnest minister finds his task and responsi- 
bility as light-keeper of supreme moment. Now 
is the time of all times, to let your light so shine. 
The church depends upon you. 


| Be 


Nothing Lost 


\ PHOTOSTAT of the letter lies before me, 


the gift of a friend. 
“Dear Friend, 
Cheer up. Charles A. Dana used to say that 
the finest poem in the English language was the 
following— 
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‘We'll be happy yet, 
You bet.’ 

Personally I have lost nothing which I ever had 
except a few dollars which I can make again, a 
few pounds which I can grow again, a few false 
friends of whom I am well rid and an ambition 
which simply fettered my freedom and did not 
make for happiness. 

‘The friends I have and their devotion tried’ 
are still ‘grappled to my soul with hoops of steel’ 
and I rank you high in the list. So when we meet 
again there will be no political shadow over us 
and we can be just good fellows without any dan- 
ger of self-interest. 

With best wishes always, I am 

Yours very truly 
W. G. Harding.” 


The letter is dated November 17th, 1910—days 
other than we now have. The hell of 1914 had not 
yet gushed into consuming eruption. The spir- 
itual, the artistic, the economic desolations 
which have shadowed Mars were undreamed of 
then. 

To many these past years, even unto today, 
seem to have given the world little for which to 
be thankful. But appearances are still deceiving 
and no days are bare of ground for gratitude. 
Your money gone? You can get more. Weight 
lost? Poundage is easy to retrieve. Friends have 
forsaken you? False friends of whom you are 
well rid. Ambition gone? Freedom is always to be 
preferred to that which fetters it. 

It is true that one need not look far beyond 
his immediate borders to find plenty upon which 
to fatten the gratitude of his heart. What this 
year will need as much as anything else is the 
smile of contentment, of inner peace. The secret 
of such peace is the constant reference of all to 
the care of God. 

There can be a no more destructive force in 
any parish than a long faced pastor. Nothing 
begets faith quite so quickly as evidence of faith. 
You can lead and direct without a word, but 
hardly without a smile. All is not lost until you 


think it is. 


A Few Words From The Pastor 


1. When a man cannot give a satisfactory ex- 
cuse for his mistakes he is called stupid. 

2. It’s pretty hard to realize that a man can be 
different and not be inferior. 

3. The roots of the Christian life are to be 
found in the personal life of the believer and the 
fruits in the personal and social issues of life. 

4. “Rheumatism of the brain” is affecting many 
church members. 

5. Strange, isn’t it—that the broader a man is 
the more the straight and narrow way appeals 
to him.—Charles F. Banning. 
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Washington 


Was the oldest of five children. 

Was fifty-seven years old when he entered upon 
the office of President. 

Always had his hair powdered at public recep- 
tions, and never shook hands at such times. 

His father had a farm of one thousand acres, 
so that chopped cherry-tree wasn’t such a heavy 
loss. 

Of sixty-nine electoral votes cast for the first 
President, Washington had sixty-nine. 

When Washington first took charge of the army 
it comprised fourteen thousand men, nine thou- 
sand of them from Massachusetts. 

He was married to Mrs. Custis, January 6, 1759, 
and for seventeen years they lived the simple life 
on their Mount Vernon estate. 

At his inaugural he wore a full suit of fine cloth 
made by his own servants, and the dresses of his 
wife were also woven on the plantation. 

He was just twenty-one years old when Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie sent him on a perilous journey 
to Ohio to find out the strength of the French, 
which he accomplished handily. 

The Indians said he bore a charmed life after he 
got four bullets through his coat and had two 
horses shot under him in a movement led by Gen- 
eral Braddock against Fort Duquesne. 

At thirteen he was the strength marvel of the 
neighborhood, being abundantly able to out- 
wrestle, outrun, outleap, outpitch at quoits, any 
boy of his age in Virginia, to say nothing of his 
hatchet accomplishments, 

He wrote Governor Clinton at the close of the 
war: “The scene is at last closed, and I feel eased 
of a load of public care. I hope to spend the re- 
mainder of my days in cultivating the affection 
of good men and in the practise of the domestic 
virtues.” 


The evidence of Washington’s genuine religious 
interest is unimpeachable. Robert Lewis, his 
nephew and private secretary during the first 
term of the Presidency, records that he often 
saw his uncle in his library in a kneeling position, 
with &4n open Bible before him. Nelly Custis, 
granddaughter of Mrs. Washington, said of him: 
“In New York and Philadelphia he never omitted 
attendance at church in the morning, unless de- 
tained by indisposition. No one in church attended 
to the services with more reverential respect.” 
Clearest of all is Washington’s own testimony, 
disclosed in his official utterances. It was he who 
established the practise of having chaplains in the 
army, “persons of good character and exemplary 
lives,” for the sake of securing the greatest possi- 
ble moral and religious influence. In 1776, he 
wrote expressing the hope “that every officer and 
man will endeavor so to live and act as becomes 
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a Christian soldier defending the dearest rights 
and liberties of his country.” 


e 
The Triumph of The Ordinary Man 


More than any other one thing the life of Wash- 
ington represents that great American possibility, 
the triumph of the ordinary man. He came from 
an ordinary family. He was of only ordinary abil- 
ity. He possessed only a modicum of opportunity. 
He had virtues, but they are such as may be culti- 
vated by any ordinary man. Indeed, he was a 
walking illustration of those qualities recom- 
mended to all aspiring youths in lectures on, “How 
To Succeed In Life”’—Courage, Self-Confidence, 
Perseverance, Fortitude, Honesty and a measure 
of Religion. 

And because he took ordinary things and cre- 
ated success from them, he is worthy of a large 
place in the archives of the great. 

These same qualifications were cited today as 
being the basis for the spectacular rise of Edward 
J. Gleason, from mechanic to manager of the 
Fisher Body division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, in 23 years of sincere endeavour. 

Among the firm’s 4,000 employees, Mr. Gleason 
is regarded as an “able boss,” and “all business 
and does his job right.” 

There is still room at the top, today as in Wash- 
ington’s day, for the man who is willing to apply 
himself. 

e 


A Valentine Greeting 
Go, time and tide, go as you will— 
I cannot heed your ways. 
What care I for summer glow, 
What care I for ice and snow, 
When love doth fill my days? 


Into its ark through wind and rain 
My heart flies as the dove; 
Oh, rosy is the darkened day 
And rosy is the stormy way 
That lead me to my Love. 


How can I care if leaves be green 
Or gray with early rime? 
Love, ruling, reigning in the soul 
With pure and passionate control, 
Makes its own summer-time. 
—Ellen Mackay Hutchinson 


The Birth of a Happy Nation is Attended by 
Prayer 


At the close of the war of the Revolution, Gen- 
eral Washington sent a letter to the governors of 
the several States of the American Union, dated at 
the headquarters, in Newburgh, N. Y., June 7, 
1783, on the occasion of the disbanding of the 
army which had achieved the independence which 
was declared seven years before. The following 
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‘prayer was a part of this communication: 


“Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer 


‘that Thou wilt keep us in Thy holy protection; 


that Thou wilt incline the hearts of our citizens 
to cultivate a spirit of subordination and obedi- 
ence to government, and to entertain a brotherly 
affection for one another, for their fellow-citi- 
zens at large, and particularly for their brethren 
who have served in the field; and finally, that 
Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to dispose 
us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility and pacific 
temper of mind which were the characteristics of 
the Divine Author of our blessed religion, and 
without an humble imitation of whose example 
in these things we can never hope to be a happy 
nation.’—From The Christian Advocate. 


Dare to Be a Daniel 


Lincoln still stands as the epitome of the demo- 
cratic ideal, “that all men are created with equal 


- rights.” The translation of those rights depends 


upon the individual man. George Matthew Adams 
says, “All men are not created equal, and it is a 
good thing that they are not. In theory they are 
born with equal rights, which is the dream of 
democracy.” 

He continues, “We are all endowed at birth 
with something that is ours alone. It may be but a 
single talent, but if that talent is used, developed, 
enlarged, and made oustanding, as much credit 
is earned as though there had been bequeathed 
a dozen talents at birth. We are accountable only 
for what we do with what we have and are. 

“The humblest and poorest peasant may be 
happier than the richest of rulers or autocrats. 
There is plenty of work in this world for all. The 
fact that there is such a confusion of objectives, 


‘ should be no reason why every human being 


should not re-discover himself, as Dr. Henry C. 
Link has so aptly stated it in his recent book, “The 
Re-discovery of Man.” Not until he does, will there 
be a new order in this world, with every man de- 
voting his energies to the good of all. 

“Certainly, we are all unequally endowed. 
Thank God for that! We can be big in our own 
endowment, and shame those with greater en- 


-dowments to rise from their lethargy and show 


cause why they, too, should not bear their chance, 
or wake up and serve. 

“We can each, at least, “dare to be a Daniel!” 
It is far more worthy to be counted as a hero, 
than to be praised as one. 

“If people would spend more time in figuring 
our gains rather than in bemoaning losses, there 
would be more successful—and happier—people 
in this world. 

“Rach individuals priceless heritage is self- 
dependence. 

“Take this away and you throttle initiative, 
and when initiative is killed, the glory of enthusi- 
asm becomes a mere mist—soon obliterated. 

“Who are the great leaders, the inventors, the 
discoverers, the pioneers in every walk of life? 
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None other than those with a burning enthusi- 
asm and an overmastering self-dependence. No 
one can put a boundary to the area in which such 
a man or woman works. 

“There is so much to be done in this world. 
There are so few ready to grasp the opportunities 
before their very eyes. Oh, the vacant jobs—want- 
ing the right men to fill them! I say—the right 
men, the self-dependent men. Men who make 
their jobs grow the moment they take them. 


We Need a Revival Of Religion 


“We need a revival of religion .. . a different 
attitude toward life,” declares Roger Babson. 
Then adds, “There is more religion in Wall Street 
today than in any other section of New York and 
certainly more than in the western section of 
the ‘country. Why? Because they have been 
through the purge. The great mass of the coun- 
try has not been through the purge... it has 
been running on anesthetic .. . the ambition of 
the average person today is to ride in the cart 
rather than to help pull it.” 

Grim words ... stark and stanch as the forth- 
right thoughts and acts of those Puritan fathers 
who built America ... or those God-fearing 
Israelites who built the first Jerusalem with their 
sweat and sacrifice. For always, in any good be- 
ginning, there must be struggle and sacrifice. And 
always, when the struggle ceases and the way 
grows soft, there is danger ahead. 

There is danger ahead for America today. But it 
is not the danger of an imported ism or a currency 
inflation—it is the danger of our own softening. 

America needs God today, says Roger Babson. 
And in frightened, chastened Wall Street, he adds, 
some of us are catching a glimpse of the old faith 
and fire. But he is wrong, I believe, in thinking 
that Wall Street has seen the light first. I write 
for Young America and Young America writes 
to me, thousands of letters per week. And never— 
not even in Puritan times—was there such a 
clamor for righteousness in our daily life, as 
there is in the hearts of Young America today. 

“Flaming Youth!” they have been called con- 
temptuously. Flaming youth they are—in eager, 
glorious reality! They are sick of their elders’ 
cowardice, hypocrisy, laziness, indifference and 
greed. They are weary of our pompous sermons 
and our pouty threats. They want action—as 
young John, in his naked fury, wanted action. 
And don’t fool yourself—they’ll get it! God for- 
give us if we don’t give it to them—the right way. 

—Elsie Robinson. 


Ten Royal Resolutions 


1. I will study the language of gentleness and 
refuse to use words that bite and tones that crush. 

2. I will practice patience at home lest my testy 
temper break through unexpectedly and disgrace 
me. : 

3. I will remember that my neighbors have 
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troubles enough to carry without loading mine 
on them. : 

4. I will excuse others’ faults and failures as 
often and fully as I expect others to be lenient 
with mine. 

5. I will cure criticism with commendation, 
close up against gossip and build healthy loves 
by service. 

6. I will be a friend under trying tests and wear 
everywhere a good will face unchilled by aloofness. 

7. I will gloat over gains never but amass only 
to enrich others and so gain a wealthy heart. 

8. I will love boys and girls so that old age will 
not find me soured and stiff but fresh and free. 

9. I will gladden my nature by smiling out loud 
on every fair occasion and by outlook optimistic- 
ally. 

10. I will pray frequently, think good things, 
believe in men and so do a full day’s work with- 
out fear or favor.—First M. E. Herald, Los Angeles. 


Have You Found 


Surprises in the Gospel of Mark? The Rev. 
Charles Herbert shares with you surprises of 
interest to him. He says, It is obvious that St. 
Mark wrote his Gospel for different readers than 
those for whom Matthew or Luke wrote. Matthew 
wrote for Jews, Luke for Greeks and Gentiles; 
Mark wrote for Romans, and probably in Rome. 
He makes use of ten Latin words, some of which 
are peculiar to himself, and he uses several Latin 
idioms, or forms of slang. He actually takes the 
trouble to explain certain Jewish words and Jew- 
ish uses (see 7. 1-5, 11-18; 12.18; 14.12; 15. 42, etc.). 
The word “Law” does not occur in his pages. He 
wrote to show Jesus as He had been in actual 
daily life—the Wonder-Working Son of God. 

This is why he leaves out eleven of Matthew’s 
fifteen parables, and quotes four of them in brief- 
est form. He is very great on the miracles, of which 
he mentions eighteen, and it becomes quite clear 
that while Matthew concentrates on the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, Mark is absorbed by the mani- 
festation of His power. The people who witnessed 
the miracles found them very startling, and Peter, 
from whom Mark is supposed to have gained his 
story, must have impressed Mark with his facts. 
This becomes even more clear when we notice 
that all stories of the birth of Jesus are left un- 
mentioned by Mark, who begins his Gospel when 
Jesus is about thirty years old. 

Mark has reminiscences which are peculiar to 
him: the blind men gradually healed (8. 22-26), 
details about the ass tied by the door in a place 
where two ways met (11. 1-14), and a few details 
of the appearance of the risen Christ. Everything 
else in his Gospel is shared by the others—From 
the London Sunday School Chronicle. 


A Parable 


A certain man went up into the pulpit to preach, 
and at the end of the hour, three men who had 
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listened went forth upon their way. One, meeting 
the preacher, took occasion to commend the ser- 
mon, and express agreement with the preacher’s 
thought. The preacher found it pleasant to 
know that he gratified those to whom he preached. 

The second man went forth so impressed by the 
sermon that he spoke of it wherever he went, 
and to relate the thought to any who had not 
heard. The preacher was glad that the words of 
his sermon thus received wings to wield a larger 
influence. 

The third man went home and began diligently 
to put into practice the things the preacher had 
said. Though he spoke no word of praise to the 
preacher, though he told no one what he had 
heard, yet over him the preacher rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy, for in him was found the 
fruit of the words of the sermon.—E xchange. 


° 
A Young Man Asks 


Does the fact that we can fill the church or 
Sunday School by offering such things as movies, 
entertainments, and perhaps dancing mean that 
we are accomplishing anything for the cause of 
the church? Have we any right to think that 
just because we can put on a good show which will 
draw crowds into the church that we can count 
them as being any benefit or indication of growth 
of the church? Perhaps they aren’t and perhaps 
they are. It is the contention of many that people 
should not need any coaxing or inducements 
to go to church, and that it should rather be a 
matter of going as the “spirit moves” inside the 
individual. On the other hand there are those 
who make the query, “How are people going to feel 
the call to worship if they have never known what 
it is to go to church and feel the spiritual side of 
life?” Here is a problem that cannot be side- 
stepped. We must face the fact that spiritual 
habits are not something we are born with; we 
must cultivate them. We can only cultivate these 
habits by coming in contact with some organiza- 
tion such as the church which can give us the help 
that we need. The job of the church does not stop 
at attracting huge crowds to enter its doors. The 
big task is that of giving these people something 
while they are inside the church which will im- 
plant in them those ideals and thoughts which 
will bring about spiritual growth. 

If the ends we can attain from attracting peo- 
ple toward the church by these methods are 
worthy are not the methods justifiable? If the 
church never goes after the people, the people 
will never go after the church! Think it over. 

This question, printed in The Methodist Herald, 
Los Angeles, is one confronting every minister. 
What is the answer? 


Lincoln and Labor 


The famous article on “Lincoln and Labor” by 
William E. Barton, published in the magazine, 
“Life and Labor,” February 1921, may be found 
in most adequate libraries and might well be 
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‘studied for a truly American thought angle. The 
‘privilege of any honest, ambitious laboring man to 
embark upon a business or executive career still 
exists, and is made a concrete fact in hundreds of 
instances from year to year. The idea of creating 
a crystalized strata of society, namely “the labor- 
ing class” is not desirable today any more than in 
Lincoln’s day. Industry and honesty, coupled with 
ability still finds its rewards in our free country. 


Marriage 
Home 
And The Times 


Under the above title, the Rev. George A. Leich- 
liter, Toronto, offered the following series of ad- 
dresses— 

1. Marriage 

A new deal, a raw deal, or a mid-deal. 
2. The Home 

A hospital, a hotel, or a hide-out. 

3. The Family 
Friend, foe, or fiction. 
4. The Times 

Can the Home stand the strain? 

The printed program carried the following 
poem: 


Lord, I Believe 


Lord, I believe 

Man is no little thing 

That like a bird in spring, 

Comes fluttering to the light of life, 
And out into darkness of long death. 
The Breath of God is in him, 

And his age-long strife 

With evil has a meaning and an end. 
Though twilight dim his vision be, 
Yet can he see Thy truth 

And in the cool of evening Thou, his friend, 
Doth walk with him and talk 

(Did not the Word take flesh?) 

Of the great destiny 

That waits him and his race 

In days that are to be. 

By grace he can achieve great things 
And on the wings of strong desire, 
Mount upward ever, higher, higher, 
Until above the clouds of earth he stands 
And looks God in the face. 


Popular Reading Matter 
and Its Influence on the Christian Citizen 


Much pseudo-religous matter, and plain trash, 
is appearing in popular magazines and books in 
the guise of “Modern Christianity,” and pastors 
over the country are concerned over its influence 
on our citizenry, especially the young people. 

There is cause for deep concern regarding the 
undermining of genuine Christian teaching, but 
there is only one way to counteract this tendency, 
that is to place before your members, especially 
the young people’s groups, something that will be 
instructive, entertaining, and stimulating. Few 
pastors can secure a budget adequate in scope 
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to permit actual subscription to magazines of 
value, or the purchase of books desirable for 
such groups. There is one thing that most pastors 
can do, and that is to review magazines and books 
as they are received in the local library, and 
make a practice of recommending articles and 
books for reading. 

If there is no library available to you, the doc- 
tor, the dentist, the school superintendents in 
your community have reading matter that will 
help to give youa start along this line, and most 
of them will welcome your request to make con- 
structive use of it. 

A Milwaukee pastor makes a habit of visiting 
the local main library every Monday, where he 
secures the lists of books being drawn out for 
reading by adults and young people. He informs 
himself regarding the magazines most called for 
and read. This pastor knows what his people 
read, which gives him a basis for sermon build- 
ing, as well as recommendations for worthwhile 
reading. 

e 


300 Hundred Dinner Places 

A novel plan for an old-fashioned get-together 
is reported by a Nebraska pastor. Three hundred 
church members were invited by the “Fun Com- 
mittee” to draw numbered cards from a box con- 
taining one ticket for each member. They were in- 
structed to appear on the evening of the date 
given on the card. They found places numbered in 
the same manner as the tickets, even and odd 
numbers alternately, from one to twenty at one 
table, from twenty to forty at the second table. 
A grand-father might find himself next to a 12 
year old; a young wife, next to a boy scout; a 
sedate teacher, next to the community wit. 

A given number of the cards carried requests 
for participation in the evening’s entertainment. 
No one knew who drew these requests, hence there 
was considerable hilarity when the entertainment 
numbers were called and executed. 

The party was reported a real event. Why not 
try it? 

e 
Mottoes for 1939 
“For what is A man profited, if Matt. 16:26. 
We count them Happy which endure. James 5:11. 
His mercies are NEW every morning. Lam. 3:23. 
The acceptable Year of the Lord. Isa. 61:2. 

The Rev. Edwin Hamlin Carr sends this to you, 
“for use by anyone,” from Ossinging, N.Y. 


Some Little Words of the Bible 

“Some Little Words of the Bible” included a 
discussion of the following by Rev. S. J. Johnson, 
Leesburg, Florida— 

And 

If 

But 

Straightway 

Though 

For 
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So 

Now 

Some arresting thought material might be 
woven about these words—words few of us notice 
as we read or quote Scripture. 


Leadership Addresses 


“God’s Challenge to Man.” John 6:5-6. 

“God’s Call to Leadership.” Ex. 3:10-12. 

“Why Do We Live.” I Cor. 6:19-20. 

“The Lord’s Supper.” Luke 22:19. 

“The Day of the Lord.” 1 Thess. 5:1-11. 

“The Easy Mark.” 1 Sam. 3:3. 

“The Challenge of a New Day.” Rom. 13-11-14. 

“The Benedictus.” Luke 1:68-79. 
—From the Preaching schedule of the late Paul 
Lindemann, D.D. 

C) 


Three Letters From a Day’s Mail 


I 
1019 Lovers Lane 
Akron, Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 

I am very happy that I am in position to renew 
my subscription to your most unique magazine, 
namely, The Expositor. I am grateful to you for 
> sending my book, monthly, even though I was 
not in position to renew my subscription. I hope 
never to be without this wonderful magazine in 
my library because it is the most interesting and 
complete Religious magazine to the ministry that 
I’ve ever read. 

No minister should be without The Expositor in 
his study. Too much cannot be said of your work- 
manship in compiling one of the greatest books 
on the market today, namely, “The Minister’s 
Annual.” Yes, it’s true, this book is a library of 
itself. Please consider me as a yearly subscriber. 

Sincerely yours 
Rev. R. L. Robinson 


II 

M. E. Church 

Brasie Corners, R. D. 2 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 

I do not want to renew my subscription. It is 
purely for financial reasons. You have mailed me 
the January issue. I cannot buy it. It remains un- 
opened. At your command and expense I will 
return it: 

Rev. Earle B. Luscombe. 

P.S. To force your magazine by sending it un- 
asked after subscription has lapsed seems to me 
unchristian and unethical. 


III 
Richmond M. E. Church 
1900 Ferry Street 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sirs: 

Just recently I had opportunity of reading the 
March 1937 issue of The Expositor. Although the 
issue is almost a year and a half old, I found many 
useful and helpful suggestions in it. I feel that it 
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will greatly help me in my ministry. 

On the rear cover of the issue you have a spe- 
cial offer, with each subscription to The Expositor 
you give The Minister’s Annual, cost $3.25 total. 
I wish to subscribe for The Expositor beginning 
with the current issue. Are you offering The Min- 
ister’s Annual this year as a special? 

Sincerely yours 
James D. Matchette. 


e 
Deagan Chimes for the New York Fair 


The contract for a 75-bell carillon, largest ever 
built, to mark the hours and provide music for 
the visitors to the New York World’s Fair, has 
been awarded to J. C. Deagan, Inc., of Chicago. 
The company makes bells, chimes, and carillons, 
and the name is well known to Expositor readers. 

Construction will be started immediately. 

The 25-ton musical instrument will be installed 
in the towering spire of the Florida State Exhibit 
building for the duration of the World’s Fair. At 
its conclusion the carillon will be removed to 
White Springs, Florida, where it will be placed in 
the campanile of the Florida Stephen Foster me- 
morial on the banks of the Suwanne river he im- 
mortalized in his well loved song. 

The memorial to the composer, including the 
carillon, is the gift of the Florida Stephen Foster 
Memorial association, a division of the Florida 
Federation of Music Clubs. Total cost of the me- 
morial and carillon will be $350,000. The sum is 
now being raised in a nation-wide subscription 
by lovers of Foster’s music. 

The bells will be electrically operated by an 
automatic player utilizing rolls similar to those 
of the player piano, and also by a keyboard simi- 
lar to that of the piano. During the fair, numer- 
ous distinguished musicians will give concerts. 

Construction of the huge instrument is of more 
than ordinary interest. Rather than the old Eng- 
lish style campaniform bells, the Florida exhibit 
carillon is composed of tubular ones. The largest 
is 13 feet long; the smallest 4 feet. 

In the former only a small part of the metal is 
in motion when the tone is created; in the latter 
every ounce is set in vibration when it is struck. 
Thus the tubular bell for middle C, weighing 375 
pounds, equals or surpasses in volume the cast 
bell type which weighs more than two tons for 
the same note. 

The old difficulty of keeping notes from run- 
ning together and thus obscuring the melodic 
effect is entirely overcome in the tubular bell 
carillon by electric dampers which silence each 
tone as the following one is struck, leaving the 
melody clear and unimpaired. 

Westminster chimes, striking the quarters and 
hours in their famous old melody, will serve as 
a time guide for fair visitors. The tremendous tone 
volume of the carillon will make it clearly audible 
in every corner of the far-flung exposition. 

Construction, tuning, and erection of the big in- 
strument will take about four months, according 
to Deagan officials. 
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“Il am the vine, ye are the branches.’—John 15:5. 
OR some time now there have been cur- 
Pee: in our midst two contradictory state- 
ments concerning the condition of religion 
jgenerally. 

1. The first comes very largely from what may 
tbe called ecclesiastical circles, and it is to the 
‘effect that the masses are indifferent to, and 
juninfluenced by, religion. 

2. That men and women of this present age, 
‘are not only keenly interested in religion, but are 
in fact, deeply religious. They do not, however, 
feel any need for what is called organized relig- 
| ion; in other words, they feel that they can be 

| religious without being in any way associated 
with the Church. 

It is clear that both statements cannot be true, 
and the confusion arises from the fact that the 
protagonists use the words “religion” and “Chris- 
tian” in different senses. May we deal with those 

' different senses? 


I.—The Popular Conception of Religion 


I take first the word “religion” as it is used by 

_ those who contend that this generation, and par- 

ticularly the youth of this generation, is religious. 
When one gets beneath the statement to what is 
meant by it, it becomes apparent that religion is 
thought to be all that is covered by such phrases 
as “living a decent life,” “playing the game,” 

“acting straight,” “camaraderie,” and the like. 

These principles can be, and are being, very 

effectively applied by great numbers who stand 

outside the Church. And the logical conclusion is 
that the Church is no longer a necessary insti- 

_ tution. 

_ Men are confusing religion with general moral- 
ity, and they are thinking that the chief function 
of the Church, if not its only important function, 

is to promulgate the morality; whereas morality 

is but one result of what the Church stands for. 

They who think of religion only in terms of 

morality are simply moving within the circum- 

scribed area of sociology; while religion covers 
the whole wide field of life. 


1l.—The Church’s Conception of Religion 


If we turn now to ask what the Church means 
by religion, we are immediately lifted to a much 
higher level. Her definition would be found in 
the great central doctrine of the Atonement, 
the At-one-ment, and it is clear from the very 
word itself that the Church conceives religion 
to be a vital contact. with God; a union between 
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God and the human soul; a close and intimate 
relationship between man and his Maker. 

One sees at once how far this is removed from 
mere morality. And the important thing to notice 
is that it is the New Testament conception of 
religion, the teaching of Jesus. It is brought out 
with startling clearness in the parable from 
which my text is taken. There it is evident that 
Jesus speaks of religion as being a relationship 
with Himself, which is as vital as the relationship 
between the vine and the branches. 

It is so vital, that He bluntly declares “If a 
man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered; and they gather them, and cast 
them into the fire, and they are burned.” 

There is the same idea in the words of Our 
Lord, “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, abideth in me, and I in him.” And of that 
union St. Paul is constantly reminding his read- 
ers by his classic phrase “in Christ.” 

“Playing the game” in life is but one result of 
that intimate and vital union. 

I1J.—The Function of the Church 

Is the Church then a worn-out institution? By 
no means if she is doing her job. For it is her 
function, not merely to preach general morality, 
but to bring about this vital union between God 
and the human soul. That is the commission 
which she received from her Lord at the very be- 
ginning. She was to go into the world and to 
make disciples by “baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” That will remain her commission unto 
the end of time; or, at any rate, so long as there 
are souls out of touch with God. The function 
of the Church is to mediate God to the world. 

It is only a plain facing of the facts to rec- 
ognize that this function of mediating God to 
the world is being exercised by the Church of to- 
day with only partial success. 

I do not believe that men and women are hun- 
gering and thirsting for God with anything like 
the intensity that some would have us think; but 
that in the minds of many, there is a certain 
vague, undefined idea that the soul was created 
for something higher than it can achieve by 
merely “playing the game.” But what they dis- 
cover too often in our churches is not very en- 
lightening. Sermons on topical subjects and gen- 
eral morality, solo-singing, social organization 
and the variety of other devices which are often 
resorted to, are not really touching the heart of 
the problem. They are poor instruments for me- 
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diating God to the world. 

We are all asking ourselves, What ought we to 
do? Clergy are asking this about their parishes; 
parents are asking it about their children; sincere 
men and women are asking it about their friends 
and acquaintances. I suggest that it is the wrong 
question. The question is, What can I become, 
and how can I become it, in order that I may 
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mediate God to the world? 

In the last analysis, it is because the channels 
of the Church are blocked by an un-Christian | 
outlook, and un-Christian things, that it is not 
mediating God to the world in fuller measure. 

If the world is to be Christianized, the start 
must be made with Christian people—Christian | 
World Pulpit. 


HARRY B. MINER 


“Speak unto me nothing but the truth.’—I 
Kings 22:16. 
ANY of the writers of Old Testament nar- 

\ / rative possessed the natural ability to tell 

stories in that simple direct form which 
is the best medium for the type of event, scene, 
or setting they wished to portray. It was the abil- 
ity which always belongs to a people who, because 
of limited material methods of communication 
and record, have to depend on oral means of in- 
formation and report. The story of Ahab and 
Jehoshaphat is no exception to this rule. 

Israel and Judah were at peace and their re- 
spective rulers were friendly with each other. 
It was an auspicious time in which to look round 
and see if there were any opportunity for de- 
velopment. Ahab, King of Israel, whose general 
character was in keeping with his inaugurating 
trouble in which another was to share, cast his 
envious eyes upon Ramoth Gilead now in the 
possession and control of Syria. The primary 
condition for carrying on successful war remains 
ever the same. Ahab needs to be assured of the 
support of Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, in any 
act of aggression he may make against Syria, 
and so an ambassador is sent to the court of 
Jehoshaphat to discover his attitude to Ahab’s 
projected war. Jehoshaphat comes to Ahab to 
discuss the matter more fully. He assures Ahab 
that in any agreed policy the two nations are as 
one—“I am as thou art, my people as thy people, 
my horses as thy horses.” King, people, and re- 
sources were at the disposal of an allied cam- 
paign. But, all this being agreed, Jehoshaphat is 
aman of tender conscience; he cannot proceed 
simply on the spur of an ambition; he will not 
assume personal responsibility for such an ad- 
venture; he will consult the oracles, and so the 
prophets of Jahweh are summoned to prophesy 
concerning this matter. The tenor of a fortune- 
teller’s prediction is conditioned somewhat by 
the “silver which crosses the palm’; the defence 
of the advocate, to a certain extent, is moulded 
by which side he happens to be on; the gospel of 
a State Church is in the degree and kind of asso- 
ciation existing between itself and the State mod- 
ified by that connection; and what was more 
natural than for Ahab to see that his four hun- 
dred prophets had an agreed policy to foretell, 
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to suggest, or to encourage. “And they said,” we | 
read, without a dissentient voice, “go up.” | 

Are we entitled to read sarcasm on the part of | 
Jehoshaphat when, to the chorus of prophetical © 
approval, he replied, “Is there not here a prophet — 
of Jehovah besides, that we may enquire of him?” — 
Did he in effect say, “Yes, yes, these are prophets, 
the whole four hundred of them, but they are 
prophets of Ahab, not God.’’? In Israel there was _ 
one man true to his prophetic office; one man © 
more afraid of God than of the King; one man 
who believed that the authority of the “voice 
within” was above the authority of the Reich and 
superior to the command of Ahab—that man was 
Micaiah. Because the life of Ahab had “been evil 
in the sight of Jehovah” between Ahab and 
Micaiah there was that tension which always 
exists between good and bad whatever be the 
forms in which they are expressed. Ahab, anxious 
to engage in his suggested enterprise, but more 
anxious to win the support of Jehoshaphat, will 
rely upon coercing Micaiah, and, while his four 
hundred prophets provide entertainment for the 
visitors, he sends for him clearly instructing the 
messenger to impress upon him the necessity for 
conforming whatever he has to say to that which 
has already been said. Micaiah receives the royal 
command and appears before the assembly of 
courts and kings. To the question of Ahab, 
Micaiah makes answer in the words of his in- 
structions, but the tone of his voice, and the atti- 
tude of the man, is such that even Ahab cannot 
allow the farce of such an answer to pass. “Speak, 
speak the truth man!” he cries, for he must know 
what this man is thinking. And so from Micaiah 
he hears what the latter considers to be the mind 
of God on the whole project; he hears an expo- 
sure of his own life and methods, and he hears 
a prophecy of his own doom. The whole story 
from beginning to end is dramatic; a revelation 
of the author’s ability, and an insight into the 
motives and character of Ahab and those of whom | 
he is a type. 

It matters not how evil a man may be; how 
depraved in his attitude to the moral standards 
of his time; how alienated he has become from 
those things which in his life stand for God, he 
is not content to go on always deceiving, cheating, 
lying, and having men constantly falling into the 
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‘same attitudes of complaisant acquiescence to 


‘him. There must be some degree of “honesty 


“among thieves” to give a measure of stability to 
4the life of the thief. The rogue, the thief, the evil 


man is quite prepared to turn another man’s 


“world topsy-turvy, but he must have something 


reliable in the group where he moves. So men, of 
‘whatever kind, at times wish to have assurance 
that there are reliable qualities in life even though 
it means they must “listen to the truth.” Rarely 
does a man lose faith in everyone, but only in a 
particular type of person. 

Although Micaiah represented a very small 


| minority of the prophets of his time he, never- 


theless, was truly representative of those whose 
conception of the place, mission, and responsi- 
bility of the prophetic office was of a direct com- 
mission from God, and not subject to the author- 
ity of man. It may be well to exercise a control of 
the external conditions of men’s lives and activi- 
ties, but the “man of God” will always have such 
a confidence in the validity of his message that, 
whatever the outer conditions, he will declare it. 
Micaiah represented the Church of his time be- 
cause he was the witness to men that God was 
still seeking to speak to mankind. He may not 
have authority to speak in the name of the in- 
stitution called the “school of the prophets,” of 
the organization of the Temple, but he claimed 
to speak in the name of God and was, therefore, 
one of the true Church—one of those who wit- 
nessed to God in the heart. 

Many and varied are the functions of the or- 
ganization which we call the Church. Within it 
it is necessary to provide opportunities for the 
moral and spiritual culture of its members. In the 
past the zeal for education and teaching has 
arisen within the Church. In these days it has 
entered into many phases of our social and in- 
dividual existence with which it never before con- 
cerned itself. What is the chief function of the 
Church is a question many would have difficulty 
in answering. Surely there is one answer to the 
question with which all must agree—the Church 
exists to speak the truth and, whatever the con- 
sequences, to reveal, as far as it can, the mind of 
God in connection with the contemporary prob- 
lems and challenges of its time. And the Church 
must speak the truth not simply because the so- 
ciety in which it functions expects, in a measure, 


‘that it will exercise a ministry of prophecy, ex- 


hortation, and guidance—for that expectation is 
one constantly fluctuating in its nature—but be- 
cause it is of the very essence of the Church’s life. 
The moral and religious influence of the Church 
can be gauged by its steadfastness in this regard, 
or by its willingness to accommodate itself to the 
contemporary situation. Its purpose is, through 
its various channels, to speak the mind of God 
so far as it understands that mind and will. That 
purpose must provide the incentive for man’s 
highest allegiance, and it cannot be subordinated 
to any other allegiance and purpose without suf- 
fering in power. The Church can never be at peace 
with the world so long as the world seeks author- 
ity for its conduct in principles alien to the 
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revelation of truth which the Church seeks to 
declare, and to keep that revelation clear, its mes- 
sage true, the Church is called upon continually 
to resist those voices which would detract her 
from her high calling. 

It is this function of “speaking the truth in 
love” which gives to the Church one of its dis- 
tinctive features: its place and purpose in the 
world rests finally, not on the authority with 
which it is invested by man organized in political 
groupings, not on some set of dogmas and creeds 
inherited from the past, but upon its claim to be 
the mouthpiece of God. True it is that often the 
mouthpiece is faulty, the message sometimes 
garbled, but it has been the standing challenge 
of its absolute ideal to speak the truth unhinder- 
ed, unfettered, not prejudiced, by its contemp- 
orary situation. Its final authority for the work 
which it seeks to accomplish in the world lies just 
there. An accommodating Church is a dying 
Church, or one false to its first ideal. 

So the Church should speak that its message 
cannot be evaded. It should speak that even if 
men should ignore it, pretend to despise it, scoff 
at its leaders, yet with the truth of its message 
they must come to terms. For there is no power 
so finally compelling as that of the truth—the 
truth of God honestly and consistently declared. 
One Gan avoid the challenge of popular opinion as 
that finds expression in the Press by changing 
one’s paper. One can discountenance the expedi- 
ents of political parties by changing one’s party 
allegiance and voting for some other representa- 
tive, but from the challenge of the Church one 
cannot withdraw because a Church true to its 
divine mission is a standing witness to the finality 
of God. One can hold lesser allegiances, but can- 
not hold allegiance to the Church without having 
it exercise an influence upon life. And so when- 
ever mankind is set upon a course of conduct 
which is determined solely by its selfish interests, 
directed mainly by its instinctive life on a low 
level, it finds itself in opposition to the Church if 
the Church remain true. For the final place of 
the Church, indicated most clearly in its charac- 
ter, must be one of domination. Its influence 
eventually must be that of universal importance: 
it must bring men again to see that deliberate 
avoidance of its challenge is a turning from truth, 
and the seeking of life on a low level is sin. It will 
do this not because thereby it will set shackles on 
the lives of mankind, but because it will liberate 
them, because truth enshrined in life is the only 
guarantee of true freedom for the self. “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

Let us not then be complaisant in our attitude 
to the ministry of the Church to which we belong; 
let us not evaluate it as but another part of our 
complex social situation—one more voice added 
to the chorus with which our ears are assailed, 
put let us look to it as the divinely appointed in- 
stitution whereby God is ever trying to minister 
guidance to mankind, and in our hearts may we 
expect that it will ever: 

“Speak unto (us) nothing but the truth.” 
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PATENWOAY S.-i @mettics 


Gi/AREES#E: 


“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good” 
I Thess. 5:21. 


HE extension of scientific knowledge in all 
phases of life, the acceptance of the theory 
of evolution in our educational world, the 
popular study of Philosophy among all classes of 
people, and the general application of the scien- 
tific method have raised serious questions which 
have disturbed the faith of many people in our 
day. If some people were honest, instead of wear- 
ing a cross about their neck they would wear 
the question mark, as it would more truly repre- 
sent their state of mind. 

The well trodden paths of belief are forsaken 
by thousands of people. Certainty is a word dear 
to the older generation but quite unknown today. 
The old unquestioning confidence in the creeds 
is gone. One school of Material Thought rules God 
out of the universe, makes immortality a hope- 
less wish, Jesus a mistaken idealist, and prayer 
a subjective lifting of one’s self by his own boot 
straps. The man of a generation ago quoted rev- 
erently, “It is he that hath made us.” The hu- 
manist of today catches hold of his own boot 
straps and says flippantly, “It is we that have 
made him.” 


I. What Is Faith? 


What is religious certainty or faith? “It is a 
state of confidence in which the mind has come 
to rest in some definite conclusion.” The scien- 
tist has certain convictions about nature which 
he no longer doubts. As individuals we have cer- 
tain convictions about our friends which we need 
no longer doubt. As religious people we want cer- 
tain convictions about the ultimate realities of 
life. This state of confidence about the ultimate 
realities of life we call Faith. 

There are two kinds of certainty. There is first 
of all that which comes within the limits of 
Science. For example, there is no longer any 
question about the composition of water. Two 
parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen always 
produces the same result. Whenever you put two 
colors together you always get a third color. This 
is one type of certainty which is established by 
science and can be proved by the scientific 
method. There is, however, another type of cer- 
tainty none the less real, but which comes within 
the realm of personal experience. How can you 
prove mother love? How can you prove by the 
scientific method that the child loves its mother 
more than anyone else? You cannot prove prayer 
by Science but by personal experience. I once 
asked a physician if he felt that there was any 
place for prayer in the healing of the sick. His 
answer illustrated these two types of reality. He 
said, “As a physician I would say that there is 
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no place for prayer; as a Christian I know that 
it helps greatly.” 

Why must we have Faith? It is because reli- 
gion is a necessity and not a luxury. A boat on the 
high seas must have a chart and a compass as 
well as a propeller. Man cannot live by bread 
alone. The material side of life is only one phase 
of our existence. We can laugh about atoms and 
about relativity but these religious problems are 
too serious, too close home. The average man 
does not care whether Einstein was right or not. 
The average man cares greatly whether or not 
Jesus was right. There is no phase of contem- 
porary life which causes more concern than the 
uncertainty concerning faith. Count over all great 
men of history, and you will find they are all men 
of faith. 


II. What to Believe 


The first step for us to take is to make up our 
minds what we want to believe. What must you 
believe? Suppose that I had it in my power today 
to give you four definite convictions, to answer 
four questions. What would those four questions 
be? What could you not live without? You rec- 
ognize that some of the things over which the 
church has debated are trivial. You would pass 
by all such questions and you would ask questions 
vitally serious and full of meaning for life itself. 
You would ask such questions as this: 1. Is there a 
God of love such as Jesus called Father? 2. Was 
Jesus Christ what he claimed to be? 3. Will there 
be beyond the grave a conscious personal exist- 
ence for all of us? 4. What does God want us to 
do while we are here? 

The scientific method cannot help us to answer 
any of these questions because Science deals with 
material things. These questions are spiritual. 
How can we arrive at certainty? How can we 
prove all things? What are the pathways to faith? 
I mention four. 


1. The Pathway of Authority. 


When you have some question to be answered, 
go to one who is recognized as an authority. The 
pathway of authority leads us, when we have 
some religious question to ask, to accept the tes- 
timony of others. But even authority is ques- 
tioned today. Many people are asking serious 
questions about it. The church has been mistaken 
and taken the wrong side on many questions. 
This pathway of authority does not satisfy many 
modern men. Especially among young people is 
there a revolt against authority. 

To one who accepts authority all four of our 
questions can be settled without a doubt. But 
what about one who has lost confidence in author- 
ity and tradition? You remember one of the 
apostles refused to believe the testimony of Peter, 
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\atthew and John. Is there no other pathway 
er one who questions authority? 


The Pathway of Reason. 


’The second pathway is that of reason. Suppose 
‘told you that my watch weighs 100 pounds. How 
sould you know that that statement was not 
“ue? You have never lifted it, you have never 
seighed it, you have never heard that statement 
ontradicted. You simply say that it is unreason- 
ole, and that settles the question for you. You 
save taken the pathway of reason. Columbus dis- 
‘overed America because he refused the pathway 
ff authority and followed the pathway of reason. 

This pathway of reason is open to all of us. No 
me is called upon to accept any belief against 
‘which his reason rebels. Faith that is not reason- 
‘ble cannot be vital and helpful to us. Here is 
the pathway where one may do a little thinking 
‘or himself. Ask if each of these four questions 
hich we mention are reasonable. They have 
passed the test of authority. Will they pass the 
fest of reason? 


5. The Pathway of Intuition. 


_ The third pathway is that of intuition or reve- 
‘ation. This pathway is not much used today. 
iMlany people have lost confidence in it. The 
»rophets used it almost exclusively. They felt 
“hat God spoke to them directly. Consider for 
»xample the experience of Paul on the road to 
Damascus. How would you explain that expe- 
tience? If you would go to the authorities you 
lwould ask the Pharisees and the Rabbis. They 
jwould laugh at you and say that it was ridiculous. 
‘Suppose you appealed to reason and again you 
iwould be disappointed. It was an altogether un- 
measonable experience. They have never been able 
‘to explain it, yet something happened that day 
‘on the road to Damascus which changed his whole 
life. It made of Paul a different man. It was the 
‘pathway of revelation. There are many expe- 
‘riences which we have in life which we cannot 
‘explain, which other people may not accept, but 
which have become none the less real to us. They 
‘come to us as we follow the pathway of intuition, 
‘or revelation. 


4. The Pathway of Experience. 


The final pathway, the one which is most prac- 
tical of all, is the pathway of experiment. How 
does the doctor know that the serum will prevent 
diphtheria? Does he appeal to authority, reason 
‘or intuition? No. The only way he can prove it 
is by experiment. He must try it. Suppose you 
‘come to a stream that is covered with ice. How 
-can you prove that the ice will bear your weight? 
Reason and authority may help you but the only 
sure way of proving it is to try and see—to ex- 
periment. How can you prove my watch does not 
“weigh 100 pounds? A simple way would be: to 
weigh it. 
You remember the woman of Samaria who 
came to Jesus at the well. She went back to her 
village and told her neighbors about Jesus. They 
came and saw Jesus and talked with him. Then 
they said, “Now we believe, not because of what 
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the woman said, but because we have seen and 
know.” They did not recognize her as an author- 
ity. It did not seem reasonable to them but they 
tried it. They went to see and discovered by ex- 
periment that it was true. Thomas refused to 
believe the other disciples. It was unreasonable 
to him. He had had no revelation but by the 
simple experiment of seeing Jesus and thrusting 
his finger into the nail print he was convinced 
that Christ was alive. 

Science follows this pathway. Some of the dis- 
coveries they have made have been declared by 
the authorities to be impossible and unreason- 
able, but by following the pathway of experiment 
they have been proven to be true. 

“Prove all Things” 

These four pathways are open to us as Chris- 
tians. We may test our faith by any of these 
ways. These four questions that we ask may be 
tried and we may arrive at a reasonable faith. 
Suppose for example we take the first question 
concerning the existence of God. Authority gives 
an affirmative answer. The church, tradition, and 
the Bible all say that there is a God. For those 
who follow the pathway of authority the question 
is settled. Those who do not follow this pathway 
may go on, “Is it reasonable to believe in God?” 
There is no scientific information to the contrary. 
No scientist today denies the existence of God. 
Reasonable people believe that the answer of 
theism is the most reasonable. Our question 
passes the test of reason. Down deep in the soul 
of man something, someone calls him upward. 
Has not Augustine said, “Our souls are restless 
until they rest in Him.” Walter Lippman, one 
of the men who has lost his faith in the existence 
of God, says that among those who have for- 
saken the old faith there is a sense of loneliness, 
a feeling that there is something lacking. Here 
is where the pathway of intuition is beckoning 
to them to have faith. We have the pathway of 
experience. The men who have made their lives 
most worth-while, the people who have been 
the most happy are those who have lived in the 
firm faith that they are in the keeping of a loving, 
heavenly Father. You have the authority of Jesus 
that he that willeth to do shall know. If you are 
willing to live your life in obedience to God you 
will discover that there is a God and that He is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. 
Prove all things. Follow one of these pathways. 
Hold fast that which is good. 

Last year we drove up into the Franconia hills 
above Profile Lake to see the rock-sculptured face 
of the Old Man of the Mountains. We parked our 
car and followed the pathway through the woods 
expectantly, then lifted our eyes to see. No face 
was there. Only clouds could be seen. We were 
denied the vision but we did not doubt and scoff. 
Rather we will wait patiently and try again, and 
some day we shall see the Great Stone Face. So 
faith, though it may be denied at first continues 
to believe that 

“Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadows 
Keeping watch above His own.” 
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A CHURCH 


FOR TOWN, VILLAGE, GR RESIDENTIAL SECTION! 


E. M. CONOVER, Director 


Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture 


al design and plan were prepared by Church Architects of wide experience in co- 


operation with the Bureau of Architecture of the Home Missions Council. 


The exterior design is distinctive, attractive and economical. The sharply pitched roof 
(at church pitch) gives a feeling of height and upwardness, while the buttressed side wall 


may be very low. 


There is no basement except for the heater. The flue is carried up in connection with the 


belfry. 


The trinity of long, slender lancet windows 
in very back of the chancel adds to the feel- 


ing of upwardness. 


The vertical note is emphasized, too, by the 
lines of the belfry. The belfry, rather than 


a tower, is in keeping with the distinctive 


economy of the design. 
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The main floor plan indicates clearly the advantage 


of narrow spans, draped lines and level floors. 


The parish hall is open clear to the open raftered 
ceiling, while at one end we have two Church School 


department rooms with low ceilings. This permits a 


room 22 by 14 feet in size, with a large window on the 


second floor above the two department rooms. 


There are windows, too, at the back of the platform. Removable paneled partitions may 
be installed across the front of the platform, so that this and the small dressing room pro- 


vide additional classrooms. 


The nave, or sancturary, provides 140 adult sittings, which, in some parts of the moral 


vineyard, is adequate for a membership of 300. 


The parish hall opens into the rear of the nave, 
making possible an almost doubled seating capac- 


ity directly in front of the chancel. 


The three department rooms with solid parti- 
tions will permit all the small children’s depart- 


ments of the Church School to carry on their pro- 


grams of work at the same time the adult service 


. is held. 
SICOND. FLOOR. 
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IN MEMORY OF A GALILEAN 


TALMAGE C. JOHNSON 


A Communion Meditation 
“This do in remembrance of me.”’—Luke 22:19. 


STOOD the other day in lovely Arlington 
il Cemetery, just outside our national capital. 

I surveyed the monuments placed there to 
the memory of a nation’s heroes. I viewed with 
quickened heart-beat the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, beautiful memorial erected and main- 
tained by a grateful people to perpetuate the 
memory of that vast number of unknown dead 
who died in the service of their native land. 

I thought of all the other shrines, mausoleums 
and monuments that men have erected in honor 
of the dead, to keep alive the memory of their 
virtues and their glorious deeds. And then I 
thought of that memorial to an obscure Galilean 
peasant who died on a wooden cross in a remote 
province of the Roman empire, nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. It has proved more effective than 
they all, for it is something to be done rather 
than something to be viewed. 

When Jesus knew, in the shadow of Golgotha, 
that the end was near, He established His own 
memorial. We call it the Lord’s Supper. Taking 
two simple common-place foods from the table, 
He blessed them and shared them with those who 
loved Him, saying “This do in remembrance of 
me.” He said that the bread was His body, broken 
for mankind. He said that the wine was His 
blood, shed for mankind. And ever since that 
night, people who wished to keep alive His 
memory have solemnly partaken of these ele- 
ments, meditating while doing so on His life, His 
death, and the glory of His resurrection. 

Despite the simplicity of this memorial some 
have thought that the bread and wine became 
verily the body and the blood of Christ. Others 
have thought that somehow as these elements 
are eaten by His followers, the body and blood is 
present along with them. Others believe they are 
only symbols of a body broken and blood shed 
upon the cross. Whatever the belief about them 
may be, one thing is held in common by all who 
observe this blessed supper. That is, it is done 
in memory of Jesus. Here is common ground for 
Catholic and Protestant, for all who love their 
Lord. They meet at His command to keep alive 
the memory of that Lord. 

The experience of Christians at the communion 
table bears testimony to its efficacy. Who that 
has partaken with earnestness of heart can avow 
that in so doing the memory of Jesus has been 
refreshed, the consciousness of His nearness has 
been deepened, and love of Him has been 
strengthened? The Christian neglects it at his 
peril. It is a sad sight in many of our churches 
today to note the number of church members 
who habitually absent themselves on Communion 
Day, leave when the ordinance is begun, or 
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silently sit without partaking. For all such the 
memory of Jesus surely recedes and fades. 

The world needs today the memory of Jesus. 
You and I need to remember Him. It is well that 
national heroes, known and unknown, be remem- 
bered. It is well that loved ones gone on be re- 
membered. It is well that great and good men of 
the past be remembered. But it is absolutely 
essential to human well-being that Jesus be re- 
membered. 

Why the necessity of remembering the Galilean 
of long ago? Because He was and is “the way, 
the truth, and life.” Superbly did He live. Magnifi- 
cently did He die. Triumphantly did He rise 
again. Wonderfully has He moved through his- 
tory’s pages. Gloriously is He active in the affairs 
of men today. Surely, He was and is the very Son 
of the Living God. To forget Him is to shut out 
of our lives the world’s Redeemer, the Master 
of Life, the Lord of Lords and King of Kings. 

But what shall one remember about Him as we 
sit at His table? Remember His work in the long 
ago, His work throughout the ages, His work today 
and tomorrow. Remember His teachings, love of 
God and love of man. Remember His cross borne 
for you and me. Remember His wounds suffered 
for us. Remember His death that we might live. 
“For though He was rich, He became poor that 
we through His poverty might be rich.” 

Men cannot really remember these things with- 
out being changed by them. We human beings 
tend to become like the persons we cherish. The 
things that we admire and love in others we seek 
to incorporate within ourselves. To remember 
Jesus means to become like Him. 


“More like the Master I would ever be, 
More of His meekness, more humility; 

More zeal to labor, more courage to be true, 
More consecration for work He bids me do. 


“More like the Master, is my daily prayer; 
More strength to carry crosses I must bear; 
More earnest efforts to bring His kingdom in; 
More of His spirit the wanderer to win. 


“More like the Master, I would live and grow; 
More of His love to others I would show; 
More self-denial, like His in Galilee, 

More like the Master I long ever to be.” 


If you mean that, then “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” And as you eat the bread and drink 
the wine, emblems of His broken body and His 
spilt blood, you will find the needed strength to 
become more like the Master. 
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Peels: 


MILLICENT YARROW 


ALWAYS GROWING BETTER 


ESUS’ country was not a free country like 
J ours. Another, stronger nation had conquered 

his country and so the people always had a 

foreign governor in their land. And they had 
to pay taxes and see the money they paid, not 
used for good roads and post offices and all the 
things that we see our taxes used for, but sent 
away to a foreign land. All this made the people 
feel very discontented and they hated the men of 
their own nation who did the collecting of the 
taxes to send away to the Master-nation. These 
men were called Publicans, and it was a disgrace 
to be a Publican. 

Now Jesus saw that some of the people with 
him were satisfied with themselves and thought 
they were always right and even despised other 
people. He wanted to help them to see how God, 
who is spirit, calls to all of us to keep growing 
in spirit and never to stop and be satisfied, and 
certainly never to despise others. To help them 
he told them a beautiful story. 

The story was about a Pharisee and one of 
these wretched, despised Publicans. A Pharisee 
was a man who was a very important church 
official. He wore a special sort of clothes pur- 
posely to let everyone know that he was an im- 
portant church official. He looked very proud and 
went along in that way you know so well that 
seems to say, “Get out of my way. J am coming.” 

This is the story Jesus told, Two men went to 
the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee and the 
other a Publican. We can see the two going along 
toward the temple, not together but near each 
other; so unlike each other; the proud Pharisee 
holding his head high and the Publican looking 
on the ground, always ashamed of his bad busi- 
ness, always unhappy. He did want to pray to 
God in the temple so he came along, timid and 
shame-faced. We can see the two come into the 
temple to pray. 

When we pray we feel like being very quiet 

_and thinking only of God and how we wish our 
lives to be influenced by God. But this Pharisee 
had a strange idea. He wanted to show off his 
praying! People are so fond of showing off. One 
shows off a strong arm. Another shows off legs 
that can run fast or jump high. Another shows 
off a true eye that can aim straight to hit a mark. 
This sort of showing off is not so very bad. But 
some show off new clothes; some a pretty face. 
Some show off a lot of spending money. These 
are not at all good showings-off. And when it 
comes to showing off one’s praying—that is about 
as bad a showing-off as could be thought of. 
When one shows off his praying, do you think 
he can be really praying at all? 

Jesus said this Pharisee stood up proudly in 
the temple in a place where everyone could see 
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and hear him and pompously said, “God, I thank 
you that I am not like other men. They steal and 
cheat and are vulgar. I am thankful that I am 
not like them; or even like this Publican over 
here that came in when I did. I go without eating 
twice every week to show how good I am. I put 
lots of money into the temple treasury. I do all 
sorts of good things.” 

Then, you could just barely hear the voice of 
the Publican who was away off in a dark corner 
alone, not standing up straight but bowing his 
head and saying simply, “God, I am sorry because 
I have done wrong. Please forgive me.” 

Jesus said, I tell you this Publican went out 
of the temple with a glad heart, feeling God’s 
help in his spirit; but the Pharisee went out with 
his heart just as hard and unfriendly as it was 
when he came in—he was not a bit the better or 
finer or happier for having come to the temple. 

It was good for the people in Palestine to be 
reminded that they must always try to grow bet- 
ter, and it is good for us. 


AND PETER 


OYS and girls always like to see anyone who 
B is brave. We are always sorry when we see 

anyone who is not brave. When we are not 
brave ourselves we feel sorry and ashamed. Once 
Peter did a cowardly thing. We shall see how 
sorry Peter was. 

Jesus had warned Peter. He had seen that Peter 
had not yet learned the biggest lessons in friend- 
ship. Jesus was a great friend. He once said one 
would die for his friend, and that was the way 
he felt about friendship. When he was a boy he 
was not one of those who “got mad,” as we say, 
one who wouldn’t stand by as a friend. 

Some boys and girls are ashamed of their 
friends when they get into trouble, some are even 
ashamed of their own folks. Jesus saw that Peter 
needed to learn many things about being a true 
friend. He remembered that time when he had 
found the disciples quarreling together over which 
one of them should be the greatest. That was the 
time he answered them by saying, “The kings of 
the nations are hard masters over the people. 
But you shall not be that way. He that is great 
among you, let him be as the younger and he 
that is chief, let him be as he that serves.” Jesus 
had often to teach his disciples this way. 

Here is the story of the time when Peter did 
a cowardly thing. It was the time when Jesus was 
in great trouble. The men had come out with 
sticks and swords and had captured him in the 
garden; they had taken him to the court. He 
was to be tried in an unfair way. Peter had fol- 
lowed along, not close to Jesus so that every one 
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should know that he was Jesus’ friend. He had 
come quite a way behind Jesus and when some- 
one asked him if he wasn’t one of Jesus’ friends— 
he flashed out the answer, “No, I don’t know 
him.” How could he? How could he fail him then? 

He wondered how a few minutes later. For 
just then the very thing had happened which 
Jesus had said. Jesus had warned Peter. Peter 
had said to Jesus, “Hah, if every single one 
should fail you, I wouldn’t. I’d go to prison with 
you or I’d die with you.” Now Jesus knew quite 
well the plan to capture him that night. And 
Jesus knew Peter so well that he was certain 
that before morning, before cock-crowing time, 
Peter would be afraid and would fail him. So 
Jesus had told Peter, “Peter, before cock-crowing 
time you’ll pretend you don’t even know me.” 

And now Peter has denied that he knew Jesus, 
and just then he heard a cock crow and remem- 
bered. Then Peter wept! He was sorry and 
ashamed. 

Soon the unfair trial was over. Jesus passed by. 
As he passed he looked at Peter. No chance for 
a word, just a look. But it cut Peter’s heart. His 
Jesus, whom he had hurt, whom he had denied, 
his Jesus loved him and gave him a look of for- 
giving love! 

And that was not all. After it was all over, 
after Jesus had been crucified and put in the 
tomb, the story tells of his sending a message to 
his disciples. The story says the Jesus wished 
to tell his disciples and Peter that he would be 
waiting for them in Galilee. To tell his disciples 
and Peter. Jesus didn’t hold it against him. That 
was the kind of a friend Jesus was. “Tell my 
disciples and Peter.” Never again did Peter deny 
his Jesus. He had learned to be a true friend. 


COME UNTO ME 


ANY people had come to Jesus one day to 
| \/ hear him talk. Some of the people had 

come, I think, because their boys and 
girls had said to them, “O, please come with us 
to where Jesus is telling stories. We want to hear 
his stories.” 

He said to the men and women (and I think 
he said it to the boys and girls, too), “Come to 
me, all you people who have tasks to do and think 
you have a hard time. I'll make things easy for 
you. Look at those oxen pulling that heavy load 
up the hill over there. If that load were piled 
upon their backs those oxen would be crushed 
to the ground under it. They could not even stand 
up under it, to say nothing of carrying it up 
that hill. What do you think makes them able 
to pull that heavily loaded cart up the hill so 
steadily and evenly? You know,” he said, “it 
is the yoke, of course.” And they all did know, for 
every day they saw oxen pull heavy loads up that 
hill. They saw the oxen lean their strong shoul- 
ders against the smoothly polished curves of the 
yoke and, with its help, pull their heavy loads 
along the roads that were not very smooth and 
not often level. Their yokes made their burdens 
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light. 

Jesus let the people look for a moment at the 
oxen pulling up the hill and think of the helping 
yokes that made their burdens light until he was 
sure they could easily understand what he wanted 
them to understand, that it isn’t the burden we 
bear or the work we do that tires us, but the way 
we do it. 

“T will give you rest,” he said. He would show 
them how'to carry their burdens lightly and hap- 
pily. “Learn of me,” he said; “take my yoke on 
your shoulders. We people may have yokes to 
help us carry our burdens just as truly as the 
patient oxen. My yoke is easy. It makes my bur- 
den light. This is my yoke, this is the secret that 
makes the things I have to do, and the things 
that happen to me, seem easy to bear; I am meek 
and lowly in heart—I am not haughty and proud, 
thinking that others may do hard things but 
that I ought not to have to. I am not sorry for 
myself. I am lowly in heart. I think of God and 
his love and not of myself. Come, try my way, 
friends. Learn of me and you shall have rest to 
your souls. It is your souls that are tired. My 
yoke is easy and so my burden is light.” 

And then his voice was still and perhaps the 
people all stood quietly watching the oxen, far 
up the hill now, watched them as they reached 
the top of the hill, watched them as for a moment 
their forms stood out against the sky. The people 
would think and think of what Jesus had said 
to them. Afterward when they went to their 
homes they would say over very slowly to them- 
selves his precious words: “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden.” 

They would remember how it was thinking of 
God and not being sorry for himself. That was 
the yoke that helped Jesus to think all his bur- 
dens light. Again they would think through what 
he had said, careful to get the meaning of every 
word: “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.” 

Again in their hearts they would “come unto 
him” as we do now in our hearts. And whenever 
we are tired or worried or sorry for ourselves we 
may say those words over again and then we 
shall have rest. 

e@ 
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The Power of Silence 
Ps. 46:10. “Be still; and know that I am God.” 
I. The power of silent truth. 
II. The power of silent anger. 
III. The power of silent love. 
IV. The power of silent certainty. 
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‘One Thing Thou Lackest 
Luke 19:18-27. 

I. The rich young man of the Bible. His posi- 
tion of authority. Religious in keeping the com- 
mandments. 

His attitude was one of respect and reverance. 
He was not indifferent. 

II. Young people today are rich. In health. In 
strength. In the beauty of youthful vigor. 

III. Young people today are rulers. In the king- 
doms of their owns interests. 

IV. The one thing lacking. Surrender of self 
and possessions. 


Why Jesus Departed from Multitudes 


I. To gain or regain personal strength. 
1. The wilderness experience. 
2. The pressing crowd and woman with bloody 
issue. 
3. The devitalizing effects of serving. 
II. To be alone with God, in preparation for a 
crisis. 
1. Before Gethsemane. 
2. Fasting and prayer for our Gethsemane. 
III. When the people as a whole rejected Him. 
1. The city that bade Him depart out of their 
coasts. 
IV. Jesus never withdrew when people needed 
Him and recognized their need of Him. 
1. There are always some who need Him and 
know it. 
2. When He turned away. from the multi- 
tudes He went to the individual. 
3. Jesus more concerned with the man than 
the mass. : 


The Cry of Youth 
Acts 16:30. 

I. The cry for life. Against war, disease, and 
other agencies that destroy life for the young. 

II. The cry for sympathy. What can youth do 
to be saved from misunderstanding of age and 
from unfair criticism, saved to their better 
selves? 

III. The cry for faith. What can youth do to 
be saved from doubt, skepticism and cynicism so 
rampant? What can they believe and be better 
by believing it? 

IV. The cry for love. What can youth do to be 
saved from the peril of a cold indifference to them 
instead of the love that they should receive? 


Launch out into the Deep 

Matthew 5:4b. 

The two phases to this situation are represented 
by the viewpoint of Jesus on the one hand and 
that of the Disciples on the other. 

I. The “deep” near at hand. Distance always 
lures. Real potentialities at hand are overlooked. 
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II. Jesus was challenging them to a venture on 
faith. It needed a faith that showed a trust in 
Him. The change that was wrought by Him. 

III. Here is a challenge to attempt greater 
things for God. Jesus was challenging them to 
sound the depths around them for new possibili- 
ties. 

IV. The challenge of the “deep.” “Deep calleth 
unto deep.” The deep things of God call to a deep- 
er consecration and determination on the part of 
His followers. Most of us need a challenge. 


Partners With God 


Corinthians 6:1. 

I. Partners in living. 

Il. Partners in prayer. 
III. Partners in giving. 
IV. Partners in worship. 


Conviction 
I. The convicting power of Holy Spirit. 
II. Conviction of Sin. 
III. Conviction of Righteousness. 
IV. Conviction of judgment. 


What is Your Life 


James 4:14. 

I. Life is an investment. God invests in us. We 
invest in everything we undertake, interest, time, 
possessions and talent. 

II. Life is a partnership. Even in investing, we 
are partners with God. 

III. Life at its greatest and best is a sacrifice, 
the giving of self that others might have more 
abundant life. 


Spiritual Life 

John 6:62. 

I. The Spiritual is natural. 

II. The Spiritual is supernatural. 

III. The Spiritual is life communicative with 
God. 

IV. Spiritual life relates itself to all human 
activity. 


The Gift that is in Thee 

Timothy 1:6. 

I. The gift of power. Power over self. Power 
accessible through Him. 

II. The gift of love. A love that purifies and 
purges and makes useful every available source 
of power. 

III. The gift of a sound mind, a mind that is 
capable of sounding the depths of the human soul. 

IV. The gift of eternal life. Which we possess 
now, “that is in thee.” 
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Honesty of Washington 

As early as 1746, the neighbors of young George 
Washington entrusted the surveying of their 
fields and forests to the master of Mount Vernon. 
They could count upon his unswerving honesty. 
His name upon a map made it an authoritative 
document.—The Utica Observer-Dispatch. 


Death of Washington 
II Sam, 3:38. “Know ye not that there is a prince 
and a great man fallen this day in Israel?” 
Washington, who on his retirement from the 
presidency, returned to Mount Vernon, Va., rode 
about his estate several hours on Dec. 12, 1799 in 
the snow. He contracted laryngitis and was bled 
several times in an effort to relieve him. The 
treatment failed and he died on Dec. 14. When 
the commander of the British fleet heard of the 
death he ordered the flags of every ship to be 
lowered to half-mast and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then first consul of France, announced the death 
to the army and ordered black crepe to be. sus- 
pended from all flags for ten days. Congress rec- 
ommended that the people wear crepe for thirty 
days and voted to erect a marble monument in 
the national capital—The Boston Transcript. 


Washington a Member of Fire Department 
Luke 22:27. “I am among you as he that serveth.” 

When George Washington was 32 years old he 
purchased the best fire engine obtainable—a 
crude hand pump mounted on wheels and fitted 
with a long brass nozzle. This picturesque but 
fairly useless contraption he presented to the 
volunteer fire company of Alexandria, Va., of 
which he was an active member.—Henry M. 
Robinson in The Reader’s Digest. 


Thank God for Washington 
I Thes, 2:13. “For this cause also thank we God.” 

We thank Thee, our Father in Heaven, that 
time has not diminished the admiration, grati- 
tude, and reverence for the “Father of his Coun- 
try,” that he still lives in the hearts of all true 
men, the ideal patriot, soldier, statesman, Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Wise, strong, noble, brave, his deeds live in a 
Republic which has become the admiration of all 
peoples. 

We thank Thee that millions of hearts still 
beat in unison with his great heart, for so long as 
his influence shall thus live, our Nation shall 
live, and liberty widen its sweep among the peoples 
of the earth, to the honor and glory of Thy holy 
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name. Amen.—Henry N. Couden. 


February Twenty-Second 

Deut. 32:7. “Remember the days of old, consider 
the years of many generations.” 

Bow reverent heads, and let the starred flag float! 

Shall pillars that he reared, by ruthless hands be 
smote? 

He knew the lust of Power’s unbridled fling, 

And turned away when they would make him 
King. 

He would not ruin what he had sworn to save, 

His plighted word was not the breaking wave; 

Patriots, think well before the deed is done! 

Think well, and think of Washington! 

—Robert Winslow. 
—Quoted in The Watertown Times. 


Enduring Glory 
Rev, 21:24. “And the kings of the earth do bring 
their glory and honor into it.” 

1. Toiler and His Work Are One. 

Once in a memorial address I heard Bishop 
Hughes speak from his text. It was an uplifting 
experience as it always is to hear him speak upon 
the mystery of eternity. I do not remember that 
he dealt with the text literally, though it was in 
that sense it fired my mind. 

The glory and honor of the kings is the accom- 
plishments of their citizens. Thus the splendor of 
Queen Elizabeth was the work of Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Raleigh, Howard, etc., and the splendor of 
Victoria the achievements of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Livingstone, Gladstone. The wealth of the 
world’s contemporary history is the glory of its 
kings; and the wealth of that history is also the 
treasure of the city of God. 

And then I saw the centuries revealed as one 
might unroll a scroll; and each great toiler with 
his work was there; and the toiler and his work 
were one; and together they were the joy of the 
New Jerusalem. 

2. Worth of a Man. 

How much is a man worth? But the answer 
cannot be stated in a line of figures; it requires 
the details of sacred relationships. As the city of 
God evaluates men, each one is worth the ac- 
cumulated relationships which make up his life 
history. 

John Wesley is worth fifty years of gospel 
ministry and 60,000 men and women related to 
the Living God. 

Wilberforce is worth unnumbered black men 
saved from the scourge of slavery. 

George Washington is worth the freedom and 
strength of a great nation which was brought 
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into being through his ambitionless service, and 
the steadfastness of his patient leadership. 

Abraham Lincoln is worth that singleness of 
purpose which held him for a lifetime loyal to a 
great ideal, and which inspired him even to yield 
his life sacrifically for the same.—Dr. Harold Paul 
Sloan. 


The Look on Lincoln’s Face 
Acts 6:15. “Looking stedfastly on him, saw his 
face.” 

1. Would Like to Have seen That Face. 

I remember a morning long ago when a physi- 
cian came stumbling in weariness from the sick- 
chamber of a humble home. For hours he had 
watched by an infant’s crib, challenging death 
for the life of his friend’s son. Now the crisis was 
passed, and the babe was breathing naturally in 
deep sleep. As he laid his hand upon the father’s 
shoulder with an affectionate gesture of reassur- 
ance, I saw in his face the glory of the divine, that 
which has made man only a little lower than the 
angels. I have never forgotten the exaltation of 
that look. Had it not been “fore-ordained” that I 
was to be a minister, it would have made me a 
doctor! 

I should have liked to see the look on Lincoln’s 
face when the message came from Grant at Ap- 
pomattox! Or when he opened the door after he 
had been in prayer before the battle of Gettys- 
burg; or as he turned from signing a reprieve; or 
as he sat beside a wounded, homesick soldier; or 
as he said, “With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle and for 
his widow and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace.” 

2. A Mirror of Immortal Thought. 

Even the pictures of Abraham Lincoln which at 
the first portray a disheveled head, a necktie and 
a collar awry, heavy lips, and high cheekbones, 
have the faculty of becoming, for those who study 
them, mirrors of immortal thought. Quite as 
much may be said of the' work of the masters of 
bronze and in stone. The St. Gaudens Lincoln, of 
Lincoln Park in Chicago, will give a thoughtful 
man or woman restful communion for hours with 
the spirits of all the just who have been made 
perfect in suffering. To stand before the colossal 
Lincoln of Washington’s most recent, and one of 
the world’s most sublime, memorials is worth a 
journey from the ends of the earth. 

3. Four Things Made That Look. 

What made the look on Lincoln’s face? 

Four things supremely: sorrow, love, faith, 
service; or, stated otherwise, what he believed, 
what he felt, what he experienced, and what he 
did. The look on Lincoln’s face was the work of 
two master artists—impression and expression. 
His soul was from early life a lonely, cloistered 
chamber. He left his boyhood heart in the grave 
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of his first beloved. There was a time in his ex- 
perience when reason tottered. There were hours 
when faith all but failed. But out of his Gethsem- 
ane he came, to climb his Calvary with the trium- 
phant cry upon his lips, “I believe!” 

And what has that look done? It has illumined 
the world. There is no darkness of autocratic 
government anywhere that it does not penetrate. 
There is no downtrodden people on the earth to 
whom it does not send a ray of hope. It has for all |} 
the races of the oppressed the warmth of brother- 
hood. It is a deathless torch for freedom. Today 
only one beacon shines farther—the light of the 
Cross.—Dr. Daniel A. Poling in The Christian 
Herald. 


Lincoln Memorial an Imposing Shrine 
Ex. 12:14. “A memorial.” 

Every recurrence of the anniversary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birth finds Americans avid for 
some fresh and authentic incident concerning 
the Great Emancipator. Washington is no longer 
the city that he knew. The old red brick buildings 
that once lined Pennsylvania Avenue, on the 
roofs of which sharpshooters stood guard the 
dark day he rode to his inaugural, and from the 
dormer windows of which saddened observers saw 
his body borne away in 1885, for the most part 
have been replaced by impressive white Govern- 
ment temples. 

All the demolition of old landmarks, done in the 
name of progress, however, has failed to lessen 
the influence of the Martyr President who once 
walked these streets in a loneliness and anxiety 
unequalled by any other Chief Executive. Visitors 
to the White House visualize his tall, angular body 
striding across its quiet grounds. Given a choice 
to summon out of the past one person from the 
company of all the good and the great who once 
dwelt in this historic city, most Americans, with- 
out doubt, would select Abraham Lincoln. 

Over in Potomac Park stands the Lincoln 
Memorial, the most imposing shrine in this city 
of many monuments. When its cornerstone was 
laid on February 12, 1915, the 106th anniversary of 
Mr. Lincoln’s birth, there were many who held 
misgivings as to the fitness of housing the like- 
ness of so plain and unpretentious an American 
within the confines of “this white dream of a 
forgotten Acropolis.” The millions who since that 
day, however, have climbed the broad steps to 
look upon the colossal statue by Daniel Chester 
French have felt that there is no incongruity be- 
tween the dignity of the Attic temple designed by 
Henry Bacon and the seated figure of the gaunt, 
sad-visaged Kentuckian. The greatness and the 
nobility of the backwoodsman are not dwarfed by 
the glory of an ancient classical setting.—Jacob 
Simpson Payton. 


Lincoln: On Coercion 
Lev. 1:3. “He shall offer it of his own voluntary 
will.” 
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In 1864 President Lincoln received a complaint 
‘hat the postmaster of Philadelphia was using his 
‘fficial power to defeat one of the candidates for 
homination to Congress. In reprimanding him 
‘he President said: “The correct principle, I 
shink, is that all our friends should have absolute 
“yeedom of choice among our friends. My wish, 
sherefore, is that you will do just as you think fit 
with your own suffrage in the case, and not con- 
strain any of your subordinates to do other than 
he thinks fit with his. This is precisely the rule 
T inculcated and adhered to on my part when a 
‘certain other nomination now recently made was 
‘being canvassed for.’—Roy P. FINNEY, Spartan- 
iourg, S. C—The New York Times. 


‘Lincoln and Pickett 
II Sam. 12:1. “There were two men.” 

The following paragraphs closed an article on 
“The Drama Behind the Gettysburg Epic” by 
Samuel T. Williamson in The New York Times, 
July 3, 1938: 

Richmond, Va., April 5, 1865, three days after 
Confederates evacuated and Union troops entered 
the city, and ten days before the night a shot 
was fired in a Washington theatre. A young 
woman, carrying her infant son in her arms, 
answered a knock at her front door. 

“Ig this George Pickett’s house?” asked a 
strange man. 

“Yes, but he’s not at home.” 

“I know that, ma’am, but I just wanted to see 
the place. I am Abraham Lincoln.” 

“The President!” 

“No, ma’am! No, ma’am, just Abraham Lin- 
_ coln, George’s old friend. 

“T am George Pickett’s wife and this is his 
baby.” 

George Pickett, Jr. reached out his hands. Lin- 

‘coln took him in his arms and kissed him. 

“Tell your father, the rascal, that I forgive him 
for the sake of that kiss and those bright eyes.” 

Abraham Lincoln handed the baby back to 
LaSalle Pickett. He turned and went down the 
steps, talking to himself. 


’ Old Safe Yields Lineoln Patent Papers of 1849 
Prov. 8:12. “Knowledge of witty inventions.” 

From a long-unopened safe, investigators yes- 
terday removed evidence that Abraham Lincoln 
tried, 89 years ago, to patent an invention for 
assisting steamboats through shallow river waters. 

The safe, once the property of the United 
States Patent Office, but now owned by Crosby 
Gaige and Douglas O. Hertz, was opened by a 
locksmith, Charles Courtney. 

Inside, in addition to several models of inven- 
tions by others, was a printed application for a 
patent, filed Mar. 10, 1849, and signed A. Lincoln, 
Springfield, Ml. 


Lincoln’s idea was that river boats should be 


fitted with pontoons which, filled with com- 
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pressed air, would life the vessels “over bars or 
through shallow water without discharging their 
cargo,”—The Associated Press, August 9, 1938. 


Lincoln Spoke Here 
Luke 24:8. “And they remembered his words.” 

Near the Mississippi River boat landing in my 
Illinois town there is a rock. Inscribed upon this 
are the words: “Lincoln spoke here.” An inconse- 
quential matter to most passers-by? Use your gift 
of imagination and it becomes most interesting. 

It is not easy to visualize the lack of modern 
equipment of Lincoln’s time. It is easier to im- 
agine the people. Saddened by losses from the 
war which had been raging for some time when 
Lincoln spoke here, the group that gathered to 
hear “Honest Abe” on that occasion must have 
appeared not a little impressive, made rugged as 
they had been by their heritage and experience at 
pioneering. 

If Abraham Lincoln had anything to do with 
your city it is something to be proud of —Don W. 
Crary, in The Target. 


Ida Tarbell’s Proud Confession 
Jer. 6:16. “And ask for the old paths.” 

Still at work on three new books, as she con- 
fessed, Ida M. Tarbell, who has been a productive 
writer, reached her eightieth birthday in Novem- 
ber, 1937. Newspapers made a feature of the event, 
had interviews with Miss Tarbell, and editors 
placed the articles on the first page. Said Miss 
Tarbell at the close of one interview: 

“At eighty, I suppose it is natural that one 
should cling to old things. Yet even when I was 
young there was one old thing to which I clung 
and to which I still cling. At the risk of being 
called old-fashioned, I proudly confess I still 
believe in my Bible. If in the past more people 
had accepted its spirit we should not have had 
the bad old days; if more people will believe in 
it, we shall have good new ones.” 

Thus did age and experience voice faith in the 
Divine Word. 


Moral Specks Spoil Character 
Song of Sol. 2:15. “Take us the foxes, the little 
foxes, that spoil the vines.” 

A young man then living in London volunteered 
for any suitable service which he could render 
during the World War. This young minister was 
directed to attend the Eye Hospital at six each 
morning. The duty assigned to him was to keep 
in order the most costly set of surgical eye instru- 
ments in the world. 

Out of the experiences of those days, dating 
back to 1914-1918, there are many which now 
afford this minister, the Rev. W. E. Sangster, 
valuable illustrations for his sermons and ad- 
dresses. One of these relates that a surgeon once 
held in his hand two tiny specks of steel. So 
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small were they that Mr. Sangster could not at 
first see them. “Yet these had cost a man his 
sight for life,’ said he. Now, when he narrates 
that incident, Mr. Sangster drives home with 
compelling force the fact that “Moral specks spoil 
character.” 


Vision and Memory 
Gen. 9:15. “I will remember.” 

Hundreds of thousands of people, many from 
foreign lands, have been finding their way to 
Callander, Ontario, since the birth of the Dionne 
quintuplets, that they might see the five attrac- 
tive little girls with whose pictures they have he- 
come familiar through the newspapers. Mostly, 
of course, they have been attracted to this re- 
mote spot by curiosity. But Willis Thornton, a 
newspaper correspondent, has related an inci- 
dent, full of pathos, which stands out from the 
ordinary visit in its purpose. 

On a cold day, with snow on the ground, dur- 
ing the winter of 1936-37, a man and his wife, 
accompanied by their daughter, presented them- 
selves at the nursery and asked that they might 
see the five girls. Weather conditions did not per- 
mit their public viewing. The circumstances, 
however, were narrated, with the result that 
arrangements were quickly made for the three 
visitors to see the quintuplets. 

The young daughter was going blind. Physi- 
cians had told the family that the failing eye- 
sight of the girl would last but a few months. 
Then, for the remainder of her life, she would 
follow what Helen Keller called “the dark road.” 

Thinking of the things she wanted to see be- 
fore total blindness came to her, the Dionne girls 
stood out foremost. Naturally, her father and 
mother wanted to gratify this desire. So they 
took her to Callander. There she saw the five little 
sisters, who were approaching their third birth- 
day. That vision becAme a memory which will be 
cherished through the darkened days of life. 

When the three departed, as related by the 
newspaper writer, “there were tears in the eyes 
of the two older people, but the doomed daughter 
was smiling and gay.” 


American Soldiers Liked Doughnuts 
Ex. 4:2. “What is that in thine hand?” 
Learning that men of the A. E. F. liked dough- 
nuts during the World War Miss Helen Purviance 
—now Brigadier Purviance—of the Salvation 
Army began to make them for the soldiers. She 
started the custom at Monte-sur-Soux; and be- 
fore the war ended she had made and passed out 
1,000,000. Supplies were limited, but Brigadier 
Purviance said recently: “We discovered we could 
make doughnuts with what we had. We made a 
cutter out of an evaporated milk can and a 
shaving-stick holder; and we used a grape-juice 


_ bottle for a rolling-pin.” 


Situations in life often demand that we make 
the best of what equipment we have at hand. 
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EHURCH AND SOCIETY 
J. J. PHELAN, D.D. 


Lincoln, The Seer 
Uphes. 4:11. “And he has given us, some prophets.” 
In times of great national crises, how instinc- 
ively, the mind reverts to that matchless Ameri- 
ean, Lincoln! Listen again to his marvelous words 
of wisdom and sanity: “It has long been a grave 
question whether any government, not too strong 
for the liberties of its people, can be strong enough 
to maintain its existence in great emergencies.” 
This was said Nov. 10, 1864—seventy-four years 
ago! How many of us living today will be quoted 
‘for our ideals of true patriotism—seventy-four 
wears hence? 


‘“Tfys” In 1939 
Mk. 9:35. “If any man wishes to be first...” 
Rev. 13:9. “If any man have anear, let him hear.” 
II Cor. 5:17. “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature.” 
What a year for God, 1939 might be: If only 
‘our hearts, hands and feet worked but one-tenth 
as smoothly and assidulously as our tongues? 
Would not the Kingdom of God be the most 
popular of all social and economic Utopias today? 
If only one per cent of the many vows, petitions 
and prayers, we make to God when in need— 
were backed up by moral character and spiritual 
determination; if only one hour of the 168 hours 
of each week were spent in reading and inter- 
preting the Bible Lesson for next Sunday—what 
a worth-while session that would be? If only 
one-fifth of the many character-making books, 
which we promise ourselves to read this year— 
- are really read—what “walking encyclopaedias” 
we shall become? Yes, if you and I can capture 
put five minutes daily of the 10,080 minutes of 
‘each week—in silent meditation with God and 
ourselves—what 20th Century saints we shall be! 


Religious Patriotism 
Luke 13:8. “Let it stand this one year more, She 
It seems comparatively simple for some per- 
sons to “keep” Christmas. All that they do is to 
confuse the jingle of the cash-register bell with 
‘the Bells of “Glad Tidings.” But seriously, what 
a cheerless, hopeless and unconverted “Scrooge” 
world this would be, minus a Yuletide observance? 
Let’s forget the commercialization this time. The 
real question before our National and Individual 
house is: Can you and I keep on observing Christ- 
mas, long after Christmas is past, and with but 
one-tenth of the enthusiasm and loyalty we 
displayed the night before Christmas, the day 
after and the entire month before? “The fruits 
of the spirit” are still “love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness and 
self-control.” And that’s a perennial Christmas! 
Spiritual lives are not built without a spiritual 
technique. 


ee See 
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mViey well prove to be one 

of the outstanding 
books on religion in this 
generation. The marks of 
great and permanent worth 


are all there.’ 
—Halford E. Luccock 


A GUIDE TO 
UNDERSTANDING 
THE BIBLE 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Dr. Fosdick traces within the Scriptures 
the development of its great religious 
ideas: God, Man, Right and Wrong, 
Worship and Prayer, Suffering and 
Immortal.ty. 

In this way he makes of the Bible a 
coherent whole, understood in terms of 
its origins and growth. Major highways 
are distinguished from minor detours. 
The fascinating findings of scholars 
are gathered together and presented 
lucidly in typical Fosdick style. 

The result is an incomparable volume, 
surely a necessity for the library of 
every minister, teacher and Bible 
student. $3.00 


PASTORAL 
PSYCHIATRY 


By John Sutherland Bonnell 


This book by the pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian church, New York 
City, takes you into the consulting room 
of an expert in personal counselling. Here 
you may watch him as he works with 
individuals and assists them in resolving 
their conflicts, maladjustments, and 
frustrations. 


“This book’s uniqueness consists in 
actually showing how well the blending 
of the basic principles of religion and 
psychiatry minister to the needs of 
troubled individuals.” —Thaddeus Hoyt 
Ames, M. D., New York psychiatrist. 
$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers New York 


Spiritual Birthdays 
Heb. 1:3. “He is the reflection of God’s glory and 
representation.” 


What doth it profit a man to gain a “person- 
ality” and lose his “character?” For every single 
book on Character and Its Culture—you will find 
scores on How to Develop Personality, with its 
stereotyped sub-divisions on How to Attain 
Glamor, Fame, Wealth, Control of Others, At- 
tractive Appearance and Technique of Social 
and Sales-Talk in its many forms. The word per- 
sonality comes to us from the Greek persona and 
originally referred to a masked player—one who 
hides his true self from view, he who plays the 
role of another, mainly for dramatic and theat- 
rical effect. The philosophy of “personality” too 
often, seems to be, “well, the play is the thing” 
and “all the world is a stage” anyway. Character 
however, hath more sterling ways. She is es- 
teemed for qualities she possesses, rather than 
professes. She has no powder-box or charcoal 
makeup. Character (Greek karakteer) is found 
but once in the New Testament (text above), 
although (karagma) its derivative, is found nine 
times, mostly in Revelations. In character, we 
see the exact image and likeness of the person. 
Character also distinguishes persons from each 
other. Character in Christ is made up of en- 
graved and carved qualities of mind and heart 
which have characterized all saints. Character 
which live long after the passing phantasies of 
stage-trappings in personality have moulded into 
dust. 

e 
Ethical Patriotism 


Rev. 22:12. “I am coming soon, to repay everyone.” 


THE ECONOMICS 
of the BIBLE 


A Layman Turns to His Bible for Guid- 
ance in His Thinking in the Field 
of Economics 


“The Economics of the Bible seems to us 
thoroughly Scriptural. We believe it contains 
a valuable message on conditions as they are 
today. —The Sunday School Times. 


“IT do not doubt the validity of your con- 
clusions, either as to their being absolutely 
taught in the Bible or as to their basic wis- 
dom in the conduct of our present affairs.” 
— Editor of ‘‘Sphere.” 


Printed for Free Distribution 
by the Author 
e 
ALEXANDER FRASER 
100 Diamond Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Rom. 12:17. “Do not pay anyone evil with evil.” 
I Th. 5:15. “Be patient with everybody.” 


How often it is said, “the truth is enough— 
truth will ever justify itself.” But wait, you can- 
not juggle truth to justify error. Truth without 
character, can no more be justified than “evil 
is to be done, in order that good may come of 
it” (Rom. 3:8). Truth is conditioned on who states 
it, how he states it, and for what purpose he uses 
and defends truth. In the Devil’s hands (see 
Christ’s Temptation) truth is one thing and quite 
another in the hands of a Peter, James and John. 
A Christian will “hate evil,’ but never a person. 
He will watch his emotional language. He will 
not lose his temper and stir the passion of hatred 
in others, destroying their reason and self-re- 
straint; lest, he become more of a menace than 
the evil attacked. Never out-Caesar Caesar nor 
the Devil with lyrical flow of words, bigotry and 
technique of hatred. “Love your enemies and pray 
for your persecutors.” That’s it. LOVE and PRAY 
—just two little words, but what a difference 
they would make if applied in 1939! Why not 
conquer evil with GOOD? 


Man’s Two Bodies 


I Cor. 15:44. “A physical body .. . also a spiritual 
body.” 

We live in a world of ready-made religious pat- 
terns, today. Do we ever consider the aeons of 
time and patience employed by the ancient sages 
in their search for divine wisdom? The study of 
man’s higher nature outranks all other discov- 
eries by man. 1. They started with the monad, 
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the spiritual—divine center of all consciousness. 
The Greeks gave it the term of nous or pneuma 
(SPIRIT). 2. They then conceived of an inter- 
mediate state or psychical center of conscious- 
ness in which inheres our feelings, desires, emo- 
‘tions and sensations, commonly called the human 
soul, and by the ancient Greeks, the Psyche. 3. 
They then developed the idea of an ethereal body 
working through the physical body as counterpart 
with currents of vitality which pervade it. 4. And 
now we have Spiritual Psychology—a field that 
treats of the nature, structure, function and op- 
eration of both spirit and soul. In contrast to 
general modern psychology, which treats of the 
materialistic and mechanical forces of man’s 
inner human life, spiritual psychology treats 
man as a spiritual-intellectual being, operating 
through a psycho-mental apparatus called SOUL. 
Paul had much to say concerning the “physical 
body” and the “pneumatic body.” Who under- 
stands them? From whence come our sense of 
beauty, right, justice, sympathy and charity? 
What do we really know of the “pneuma” or 
spiritual-divine nature of man, of which the psy- 
chological and physiological parts of man are but 
reflexions? Christ and Paul were students of 
spiritual science. Are we? Or do we simply trill 
familiar religious terms without even an excursus 
into their ancient and modern use and meaning? 


Birthdays and Patriotism 


Acts 22:3. “Educated in the Law of our fore- 
fathers,” 


Why “bite the hand that feeds you?” Why 
shake a malignant fist at America’s “free spirit 
in private enterprise” and the “profit motive in 
industry?” Too much is heard of America’s 
“shortcomings” and too little of America’s ON- 
GOINGS. Our moral assets greatly exceed our 
moral liabilities. Consider 1. In what land is “life, 
liberty and happiness” and individual well-being 
more highly-prized? For 150 years (in normal 
times) the rise and progress of an average Ameri- 
can was limited only by his lack of thrift, health, 
character, training, education and inheritance. 
Systems of communism, collectivism, fascism, to- 
talitarianism and authoritarianism must show 
more in human happiness than they do in order 
to supplant a healthy and sane Individualism. 
2. Where will you find a larger, happier and more 
highly-favored middle class? Soap-box oratory 
to the contrary, we have less of the “class” sys- 
tem than very many older countries. To be sure, 
we have maldistribution of wealth, and so has 
every other land, whether in a savage, barbaric 
or civilized stage. We do not defend war “pros- 
perity,” stock market gambling and bond manip- 
ulation. Neither crooked politics nor hypocritical 
profession of either nationalism or religion. 
Such gains are only illusory and ephemeral. 
Though we have an unemployment problem, so 
also have many countries. With more scientific 
methods—we shall solve it. Our living standards 
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are much higher than abroad. Why even our un- B @ @ K R EF Avi | F W S 


employed are housed, clothed and fed as well and 

better than unemployed in many lands. Let us 

share with Washington and Lincoln their ideals I 3) SWANSON 

of God and Native Land. This is no time to “bite” 

and “kick.” Boost and build. INDIVIDUAL WORTH IN A SOCIAL CRISIS 
By J. Earl Gilbreath. Revell. 128 pp. $1.25. 

A challenging examination of the various social 
movements of today with a view to the part they play 
in the life of the individual. Fascism, Naziism, Com- 

CHOIR AN D CONSO LE munism and the American “New Deal” are thus dis- 
cussed. The Versailles Treaty, the Sudeten incident, 
PRELUDE the Munich arrangement, the conflict of Japan and 

Quast Pastorales cas. ccssteienteucxssorrsterelee core Smart China, the C. I. O. and other problems are considered. 

It is the author’s mind that “government planning 


BoD aaa aa an Sa se, Ca we EO is a part of our life,” rightly and justifiably so. On 
ANIGCATIGE MEV CLIC1OSO Me layeiiirscrn leit rels Hailing the other hand, he voices the persuasion that “there 
IAAASIO’ te actasies eleden Times voli eeree ea thers Page is a danger that this regulation may destroy the in- 
; * dividual which it has set out to save.’’ Spite of the 
Deep River. 0.56... 0 essences ne Fisher fact that Dr. Gilbreath believes that “we are nearer 
IW Mcaoodco ue DO BooUooaoagoS Onn Soabs Faure a totalitarian state today than we have been in the 
1D} Cefe9 ts enna aan mar eR encore tia tees Massanet history of our nation,” he predicts that “the greatest 
pte Bae discovery of 1939 and of the years immediately ahead 
Sabbath Calm ..........-.......5-. Sa will be that of a renewed emphasis on the old indi- 
1G alKEM ISAK Goce coa soo onowsD +e Battishill vidual virtues of self-reliance, personal integrity, in- 
THAT EO Pace te Serna ee eS eee Dvorak dividual temperance, faith and price of achievement.” 
The ‘‘way out’? can never be a return to the old 
ANTHEM “rugged individualism and cutthroat competition.” It 
Ho, Every One That Thirsteth .... MacFarlane must be through the “linking of our spirits’’ with the 
4 Spirit of Jesus, in a real Christian ‘effort to so change 
How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings ........ Wolcott society that it will no longer impoverish, break, cap- 
Hear MyzCry ©) ord: cryecisieterssiemcriees Wooler _tivate, blind and bruise the sons of God.” A brief In- 
Jesus, The Very Thot Of Thee .......... Gluck troduction is written by Dr. Norman E. Richardson, 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, at Chicago. 
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OAHU ONASS Son oan oun oHRaSsGonDaA Dene By Charles N. Thorp, Cokesbury Press, 1938. 206 pages. 
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Dr. Thorp is minister of the Congregational Church 
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tion of worldly wisdom and religious insight, as wise 
as serpents and as harmless as doves. 

One of the most acute difficulties of the church is 
the dilemma between the Christian ideal and the pa- 
gan ideology, to “be all things to all men,” without 
surrendering the lofty ethic of Jesus. Many a young 
preacher has been turned out of his church because 
he sadly needed the counsel of Paul on how to deal 
with the idolatries of his day, ministering to the 
worldly minded without pampering them, on the one 
hand, or insulting them, on the other. 

This commentary is a fine combination of the best 
scholarship with the most devout Christian disciple- 
ship. The letter is the longest one of the Pauline epis- 
tles. “None other,” says Dr. Moffatt, ‘‘reflects such a 
medley of the topics and problems apt to be raised 
within a church of the primitive period which was 
facing the social environment of paganism...” And, 
one might add, within a church of the present day. 

“Corinth was cosmopolitan,” says Dr. Moffatt. So 
was Tarsus, so was Paul. So is the American city and 
so must be the preacher. Let any man go carefully 
through this epistle with the guidance of such a com- 
mentary as this and he will find the way out of the 
conflict between expediency and conscience. “I will 
sing with the spirit,” said Paul, “and I will sing with 
the understanding also.” Thus must the preacher 
preach.—A. E. M. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMICS 


By Sir Josiah Stamp. Macmillan. 194 pp. $2.00 
A Banker’s Christianity 

When a man like Sir Josiah Stamp, director of the 
Bank of England, financier by profession and scholar 
by avocation, writes of “Christianity and Economics,” 
we do well to read. 

Sir Josiah believes, as many must, that the teach- 
ing of Christ can be fulfilled within the frame of that 
vague thing called “capitalism.” ‘The Christian 
ethic,” he says, “does not validly express itself in 
practice by laying down schemes of society, which in- 
volve many other factors than human relationships, 
such as geographical situation, racial inheritance, nat- 
ural resources, human temperament, and scientific 
potentialities.” Men are Christian, not forms of gov- 
ernment. In the centuries of the church’s history, great 
progress has been made in raising the ethics of so- 
ciety toward the lofty way of Christ: but it is vain to 
suppose that supplanting one system with another 
will eliminate the selfishness and sin which are the 
sources of injustice. 

He believes that Christianity has aroused the public 
conscience, which means, the individual consciences 
of many persons. It has promoted the sense of stew- 
ardship. It is responsible for the indignation aroused 
by racial persecutions. While the teaching of Christ 
does not impose or favor any particular form of eco- 
nomic or political society, it has enormously in- 
fluenced political and economic practice and will 
continue to do so. 

But “The extension of Christian principles must 
work through the regeneration of the individual soul. 
You cannot pass a law that a man must love his neigh- 
bor as himself.” To try to achieve a good social life 
by such means, he believes, would be to fall into the 
error of the Pharisees and exalt the letter over the 
spirit. 

One may not agree with all he finds in this little 
book, but he will be sure to find in it many a sug- 
gestion toward clear thinking on the problems that 
are vexing the church today.—A. E. M. 
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MODERN BOOKCASES FOR MODEST BUDGET 
“Only 42-15 FOR A 


COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


WITH Your L/DRARY? 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Sold direct from Factory 
on 30-day approval 
Furnished in different materi- 
als, designs and finishes, impart- 
ing almost any desired effect. 
Write for Catalog E29 show- 
ing other new attractive designs 
at correspondingly low prices. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, CO. 
(Established 1899) Little Falls, N. Y. 


New York Showroom: 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663 ) 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Pipe Organ Builders 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Our firm has been established for 
forty years and has achieved a 
reputation for fair dealing and 
artistic Organ production. We are 
equipped in every way to under- 
take orders of any magnitude. 


Individually Tailored by American Craftsmen 


Pulpit and Choir GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bible Markers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for 
Clergymen 


Junior Choir Vestments 


Lowest Prices Consistent with 
Values. Correspondence Invited 


Our experience through serving the 
church since 1837 is at your service. 


COX SONS & VINING 
INCORPORATED 
131-133 East 23rd Street, New York 
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PLAN AHEAD FOR LENT! 


We offer appropriately designed bulletins 
for each Sunday in Lent, for Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday and Easter at most reasonable 
prices. Write today for samples. 


Announce your Lenten services with at- 


tractive Woolverton bulletins, folders, post 
cards or blotters. Our large sample packet 
of Lenten and Easter printed and lithographed 
supplies will be sent free upon request. 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
Write us for quotations on your next printing 


order. We may save you money. 
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THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME 


By Robert G. Lee. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1938. 182 
pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Lee is pastor of Bellevue Baptist Church in 
Memphis. His book is sub-titled ‘‘and Other Evangel- 
ical Addresses.’’ The reviewer is somewhat at a loss 
in evaluating this work. If they are sermons they 
seem rather long, sixteen to twenty-five pages to a 
sermon.and eight sermons in 176 pages. The flow of 
words is awesome, nothing less, and almost paralyz- 
ing. It would seem the audience must have lost the 
message in the verbiage. He is continually piling up 
six and seven adjectives. He says, “The expressive 
power of the languages of the world is, when one 
comes to consider it, something wonderful. Vast are 
the number and variety of terms, with their endless 
capabilities of combination.” (pg. 9) Beyond the 
shadow of a doubt he proves his case. Again, he am- 
plifies and illustrates far beyond seeming need. A 
division of one sermon is illustrated by thirteen ex- 
amples through seven pages. But there is stuff here, 
good stuff, new and old, and the thoughtful and dis- 
criminating parson will find much that is useful and 
helpful. The evangelical note is sounded strongly.— 
Wiel P: 


THE CHILD’S WORLD IN STORY SERMONS 
By Howard J. Chidley, D.D., Revell. 159 pp. $1.50. 


This is the fifth volume from Dr. Chidley. For twen- 
ty-five years the author has been studying this diffi- 
cult art—of speaking helpfully to children. Here are 
53 story sermons, all of which are suggestive and 
useable. Of particular interest to those who speak to 
children, this is also a mine of adult sermonic sug- 
gestion. Some of the titles are ““‘The Man Who Ate 
His Wife’; ‘Ice Cream and Potatoes”: “The Man Who 
Walked into Heaven’; and ‘“‘The Bird That Went to 
Singing School.’”’ A wide range of interest is covered 
here. Material is drawn from nature, history, sports, 
and all the life around us. 

One who speaks to children will find excellent ma- 
terial in this volume.—G. W. M. 


TAKING MEN ALIVE 
By Dr. Charles G. Trumbull. Revell. 196 pp. $1.00. 


This is a volume of studies in the principles and 
practise of individual soul-winning. ‘‘Men still need 
to be won to Christ. Taking men alive for Christ is 
still the chief responsibility and privilege of Chris- 
tians.’’ This is the key-note of the book. This volume 
is based on an earlier volume by Dr. H. Clay Trumbull 
on “Individual Work for Individuals,” from which 
many quotations are given. This is planned as a text- 
book for individuals or groups wishing to engage in 
soul-winning. Suggestions are given for the conduct 
of a class. At the end of each chapter are topics and 
questions for study and discussion. A complete topical 
and Scriptural index add to the value of this study. 
It is rich in illustrative material. 

“Taking Men Alive’ cannot fail to be of great help 
to those who heed the Saviour’s command to “confess 
Me before men.” It is hoped that a greater number 
of Christians will engage in this necessary work.— 
G. W. M. 
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‘HE INDIVIDUAL IN OUR PRESENT-DAY WORLD 


jy Cecil V. Crabb. Revell. 93 pages $1.00. 

“The author who has two volumes of Pyschology to 
4s credit writes his little book to contrast Christ’s 
ailosophy of Individuality with the viewpoint mani- 
‘st in Totalitarian nations today. The nine brief 
napters, each of which closes with a few thought 
‘westions for further study, are intended to steady 
‘ad encourage the Christian in the world-wide strug- 
se against dictatorship. It is easily read and most 
selpful—c. H. N. 


OINTS FOR EMPHASIS 


sy Dr. Hight C. Moore. Baptist Sunday School Board. 

192 pp. 35c, cloth. 

Here is a neat little vest pocket size aid to Sunday 
‘yehool teachers which is worth having. It will improve 
iny teacher’s presentation of the lesson. Its concise 
‘ityle does not detract from its effectiveness, but adds 
“hereto. The few peculiar denominational emphases, 
uch as calling John ‘the Baptist,” can easily be ig- 
aored by those who do not like it; in no sense do 
they mar the general excellence of the presentation. 
‘After the lesson text and outline the plan is this: 
‘Motes Analytical and Expository, The Lesson of the 
uesson, Gold in the Golden Text, Daily Readings. 
‘We do need better teaching in our Sunday schools 
‘and aids such as this can do much toward that end. 
ft would be 35c well spent.—W. R. S. 


| ‘A WINNING WITNESS 
| 


‘By Dr. G. S. Dobbins. Baptist Sunday School Board. 
148 pp. Cloth. 60c; Paper 40c. 

This is a volume in course eight of the Baptist 
iStudy Course. It is a text which should help fill one 
‘of the day’s pressing needs, that of witnessing for 
Jesus. We often forget that our primary task is wit- 

ness bearing. The book follows the general form of 
-most such study volumes. Each chapter has an excel- 
‘lent preliminary outline, and there are questions at 

the end of the volume on each of the eight chapters. 
‘The author shows a keen insight into the subject 
matter, and also into the best manner of presentation 
and teaching. It is a good book of its kind; and it is 
especially appealing for the reason that it deals with 
the “Christian Witness,” which we all should be.— 
W.R.S. 


_ STORIES OF HYMNS FOR CREATIVE LIVING 


By Charles Arthur Boyd. Judson Press. 248 pp. $2.00. 

Painstaking study and a thorough knowledge of 
hymnology characterize the author of this book, 

- which is intended as a companion volume to Hymns 
for Creative Living. Comments are made on the 195 
selections in that hymnal. Brief biographical sketches 
of both authors and composers are given by Mr. Boyd; 
and, where known, the circumstances under which 
the hymn was written, or the tune composed, are in- 
dicated in condensed form. Some of the hymns re- 
ceive a full-page treatment; others a half-page or less. 
Special emphasis is given to the interpretation of the 

_ hymns. 

The author has followed the method used by Covert 
and Laufer in their Handbook to the Hymnal (Presby- 
terian); and also in McCutcheon’s volume, Our 
Hymnody, though there are, proportionately, fewer 
stories furnished of the use of the various hymns than 
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Order ON APPROVAL 


See before you pay; that’s OUR way 


New Style Collection Plate. Designed with a 
view to securing capacity without adding to the 
size and weight. This result is obtained by the 
convex side, which also tends to more securely 
hold the collection envelopes. Inside plush lined. 
Flange on bottom of plate permits stacking any 
number perfectly. You will be pleased with the 
design of this plate. Order as many as you need 
on approval. These make a nice gift to the church. 


Ex44—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 9 
inches. Brown mahogany finish or imitation 
golden oak finish, $2.65; Genuine Walnut... .$3.00 
Ex46—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 10 
inches, brown mahogany finish or imitation 
golden oak finish, $2.95; Genuine Walnut.. $3.30 
Postage to be added. 
CHURCH FURNITURE is a safe and profitable 
place to put church funds. Write us about your 
requirements. We are manufacturers and sell di- 
rect to churches. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1116 South Fourth Street 


Greenville, Illinois 


Our FREE CATALOG Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES  every- 
where for over 50 years have had confi- 
dence in Wards Missionary Unit as the 
most economical source for personal sup- 
plies and mission equipment of high qual- 
ity. 

SECRETARIES and PURCHASING 
AGENTS of Foreign Missions find that 
our free catalog, with its 100,000 separate 
items, and our special quantity prices en- 
able them to save money for their stations. 


MISSION BOARDS can economize by 
selecting hardware, paints, plumbing 
goods, electrical supplies and similar ma- 
terials from our catalog, for shipment 
abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, 


for export use only, write TODAY for 
a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


EXPORT MISSIONARY UNIT 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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eS. —R\O|U(. are found in the latter book. Six pages of prayers are 
Th J hi Ch h F I iture Co reprinted from Hymns for Creative Living. 
e OSEp num urc ll Nl ° .- So thoroughly indexed is this volume that all the 
d lable. This is a feature 
HI contents are made easily avai 
Dept. E, COLUMBUS, OHIO of great merit in such a book.—W. J. H. 
Nationally recognized by leading Clergymen 


and Architects as manufacturers of church furni- 
ture indicative of artistic excellence and su- 


THESE BOYS OF OURS 
By Frank H. Cheley. Revell. 121 pages. $1.25. 

Mr. Cheley is director of the Cheley camp for Boys 
near Este Park, Colorado, a life-long worker with boys 
and an earnest lover and student of youth. The mat- 
ter in the book is a result of the many parent insti- 
tutes conducted by the author to aid in the better 
understanding of the boy. It will be suggestive and 
helpful to parents, to Sunday school teachers, to 
Boy Scout leaders, and to all others who are thrown 
into close touch with boy life-——-C. H. N. 


perior quality. i 
Our Pews, Woodcarvings, Altars, Pulpits, 
Lecterns, Wainscoting, etc., are designed and 
executed with a precision and deftness to be 
found only in the true artist and craftsman. 
Since 1884 


Write for designs relative to your 
particular requirements 


OS 5 a apa OR. Ss VOICES OF TWELVE HEBREW PROPHETS 
"de Z : By G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. Revell. 127 pp. $1.25. 


The number of Dr. Morgan’s books are many. He 
has touched on some of these prophets in other books, 


BUILT — NOT-STUFFED. at times in larger measure than here. But this volume 
appears to be one of sermons, each dealing with one 
Ask for our New Low Prices of the prophets in the book of the twelve, preceded 


: by an introductory message on ‘‘The Prophetic Office.” 
OSTERMOOR & CO. ; INC. These minor prophets offer one of the most interest- 
1 Park Aven New Yorlu Gitylor ing studies in all the Old Testament. FESS is Amos, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago rugged man of the mountains, thundering his eternal 

message of justice, speaking his pathetic dirge in the 
qinah measure: Fallen is the virgin of Israel; win- 
ning applause while condemning other nations, but 


bringing wrath upon his head when he condemns 
PIPE ORGANS Israel; having the women turn their fury upon him | 


OF FINEST QUALITY when he calls them the “cows of Bashan”; Amos 
ealcaes 6 the eternal prophet. Then there is Hosea, who from 

Built in All Sizes 
Write Us the depths of human tragedy announced to a startled 
world that “God is Love.’’ These old prophets are 
A. J. SCHANTZ SONS & co. always interesting, and always alive. Dr. Morgan at- 
Established 1873 Orrville, Ohio tempts to get the central idea of their messages and 
to present them in simple and concise form. Some- 
MONEY times he misses things that I would put in. But always 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY he presents the prophet as a living being with a living 


message. These minor prophets are too often neg- 
lected. I suggest that you get this volume and then 
begin a series of sermons on these prophets. But do 
not say that Amos called the women “cows of Bashan.” 
I did that once and the women who were there haven’t 
read Amos since!—W. R. S. 


Organizations, Schools, Individuals, etc., make money 
easily selling HANDY WACKS, popular household paper 
items—sell quickly, make good profits and repeat. Write 
today for free catalog and interesting information. 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 


Dept. H, Sparta, Michigan 


YOUR Church can own Vestments 
—with MOORE’S Budget Plan! 


Finest quality Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 


CHURCH INCOME INCREASED!!! 


Many people in your church community, and 
friends of the congregation will gladly support 
the work of the church in a small way. How to 
reach them without offending is the problem. 

Our Church Bank Plan, operated on the pen- 
ny-a-meal suggestion will solve that problem 
Bed aeveloy a steady extra income for your 
church. 


| E-R: MOORE CO ‘ Remember how Ruth gleaned in the fields of 


| 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St. Boaz? 
. New York, W. Y. Chicago, III. This plan has helped hundreds of churches, 
and will also help your church solve the finan- 
cial problems. 

Write for free pamphlet, or send 25c for sam- 
ple and plans. 


HOME NOVELTIES COMPANY 


Box 375 Dept. E Lebanon, Pa. 


To miss reading the advertisements in 


this issue of The Expositor may mean to 
miss the very information that you need. 
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MID-WEEK SERVICES 


SHIRLEY SWETNAM STILL 


I. Light 


Put candles all over the room for this meeting. 
At the beginning of the meeting, light all the 
candles. Have little ones, big ones, middle-sized 
ones. Put reflectors (mirrors or metal reflectors) 
behind some of them. Don’t use your electric 
lights if you choose a service entirely by candle- 
light. Ask everyone to bring a candle to the meet- 
ing and as each person takes part, he will light 
his candle and add it to the number of lights 
already in the room. 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord, God of Hosts.” 

Bible reading: Gen. 1:1-3. 

Hymn: “The Light of the World Is Jesus.” 

Prayer: that we may learn to know and appre- 
ciate Jesus as the light of the world; that we 
may reflect His light; that we may send His mes- 
sage to the uttermost part of the world. 

First Talk: “Jesus the Light of the World.” 

1. The world was dark with sin before He came. 

2. The skies were full of glory when He came. 

3. The story of His life brings light everywhere. 

4, “Walk in the light.” 

Hymn: “Walk in the Light.” 

Second Talk: “Reflectors of the Light.” II Cor. 
3:18. 

1. There is no light in us until we come to 

Christ. 

2. Faith makes the light shine into our lives. 

3. As we grow in Christ by faithfulness and 
prayer and Bible study, we have more and 
more light in our lives. 

4. The moon has no light in herself. She shines 
with the reflected light of the sun. We have 
no light in ourselves, but shine with the re- 
flected light of Christ. 

5. If a candle has a bright reflector, it gives 
more light. Let us keep our lives clean that 
we may better reflect His light. 

Hymn: “Brighten the Corner Where You Are.” 

Third Talk: Send the Light. 

1. Light is made to be sent afar. If you shut it 
up, light can not be of any service. 

2. We must shine for Christ in the home com- 
munities—and we must help the missionary 
cause that our light—or Christ’s light—may 
shine to the end of the world. 

3. Light is one thing with which one must not 
be selfish. Shut a candle up under the bed 
and it becomes a fire-hazard. Put it into a 
little box and shut it up and it goes out. We 
must send the light. 

Hymn: “Send the Light.” 

Prayer: that our light may shine far and near 
for Christ. Prayer for the coming in of His King- 
dom. 

Hymn: “Lamp of Our Feet.” 

Benediction. 

Recessional: Children’s Hymn, “Jesus Bids Us 
Shine.” 
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D<hon6 FURNITURE (0 


MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH W@ODUORK 


50 € 42npSt- 4 ZS 1505 RACE ST 
Et PAILA- PA 


5 


-Peuss: Chancel: Furnrrure: Fons - 


- [hE FACTORU- AT TOPTON PA- 


1k who 
eople and older fo 0 
For Oo ald a nabit of personal Sie 
that will endure lastingly— 
! 


“60 cents a year 


WESTMINSTER PRESS 


on Bldg. for information 


ae 
bore t2sEANel 


= - 


YOUR CHURCH Can Have 


AMPLIFIED CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
‘ For as Little as $650! 


At moderate cost, YOUR church 
can now enjoy the glorious music and 
added dignity of MAAS AMPLI- 
FIED CATHEDRAL CHIMES. Let 
us show you, without obligation, how 
easy and inexpensive it is to have a 
set installed 


Write for Full Information to 


3015 Casitas Ave., 


(Aas cBgan co. ted 


Los Angeles, California 


DUPLICATORS - STENCILS - INKS 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL MAKES STENCIL DU- 
a PLICATOR PRINTING MACHINES. Our 
S * “BXCEL-ALL” Line Most Comp!ete in America. 
Best and Cheapest. Customers the world over. 
“EXCBELLOGRAPH” STENCIL PRINTERS 
$19.75. up. Self Feeding Machines. Pay 10 cents a 
day. Automatic Inking Post 
Card Printers $8.50. Min- 
isters Mimeo, Manual Art 
Designs Book $5. Stencil 
Picture Tracers $7.50. 
Eyerything you need under 
one roof. Have Opening for 
One Minister User Dealer 
in every Town. Easy Extra Money. Get Yours At Wholesale. 
Interesting Illustrated Literature Free. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY co. 
| Dept. M-3 336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Best Materials, ps Lj : oS ALUMINUM or 
ORKMANSHIP = = 


Glasses 
Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 324 —1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


Church CHindows 


ST. JOSEPH ART GLASS WORKS 
802-808 N. Second St. St. Joseph, Mo. 
i Designers and Manufacturers of Art, Stained, : 


and Ecclesiastical Glass, 


Send us the sizes and shapes of your windows 
and we will submit quotations 


PULPIT GOWNS 


CASSOCKS AND SURPLICES, CHOIR VESTMENTS, ALTAR 
LINENS, PARAMENTS, MATERIALS BY THE 
YARD, DESIGNS, ETC., TAILORING 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


417 FIFTH AVE. (bet. 37th and 38th Sts.) NEW YORK 


H-2 1 AM 
WORTH 


Save 20% on your next Re subscrip- 
tion on the following conditions: 

1. There must be 12 of me. 

2. Beginning any month in the year. 

3. Coupons must be for consecutive mos. 

4, Not good nor redeemable on combination 
offers. 

The Expositor is $3.00 a year. 12 of these 
coupons, sent in accordance with the above 
rules, will earn you 60c credit on your sub- 
scription. 


AVE Feb. 1939 
Came VE 


or CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS * STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


a 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
821-23 ARCH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offer- 
ings. Catalog free. Samples of va- 
rious styles sent on receipt of 25c. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 


27 N. 6th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Your Own 


D Prin Bulletins 


CE Church calendars, letters to members, 
< D\) & cards, notices, programs, etc. Do them 
% yourself at cost of paper and ink 


alone. We have outfitted thousands of 


Sy Z churches. Press $11, $29 up. A boy 
= S/5 can operate with our instruction book. 
M4 Sold direct from the factory. Write for 


catalogue of presses and all details. 
The Kelsey Co., 1-32, Meriden, Conn. 
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Il. The Return of Christ 
Advertise this meeting with a big poster saying 
in startling headlines, “Christ Is Coming Back— 
learn the particulars at prayer-meeting on Wed- 
nesday night at 7:30.” 
Hymn: “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” 
Ten things we know about Christ’s second com- 
ing: by ten young people. 
. He is coming. Acts 1:11. 
. He is coming unexpectedly. Matt. 24:44. 
. He is coming in glory. Matt. 25:31. 
. He is coming in clouds. Mark 14:62. 
. Everybody will see Him at His second com- 
ing. Rev. 1:7. 
6. He will come at a time when the world is in 
trouble. Luke 21:25-27. 
7. People will be going on with the daily affairs 
of life when He comes. Matt. 24:37:41. 
8. Nobody knows when He is coming back. 
Mark 13:32, 33. 
9. We are to watch for His coming. Matt. 24:42. 
Mark 13:34-37. 
10. We can be ready for His coming back. Luke 
22:34-36 and Matt. 24:44. 
Hymn: by the Children, “When He Cometh.” 
Talk: “The Return of the Lord.” 
I, Why He will come 
1. To judge sinners. 
2. To claim His own. 
3. To establish His kingdom for 1,000 years, 
before He takes His own to heaven. 
II. How He will Come 
1. He will come in clouds, with angels. 
2. He will come in glory, and sit on a 
throne. 
3. He will come in such a way that all the 
world will know it. 
4, He will be seen by everybody, even by 
“those who pierced Him.” 
Ill. When He Will Come. 
1. Nobody knows. Perhaps He will come 
today. 
2. We are to long for His coming, not to 
dread it. II Tim. 4:8. 
3. Let us be ready. 
Hymn: “It May Be at Morn.” 
Prayer for His early coming, for the unready 
world, for the preparation of the world for His 
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coming. 

Hymn: “Are You Ready?” 

Benediction. 

Recessional: “Hark, Ten Thousand Harps and 
Voices.” 


III. The Value of Love 

Decorate for Valentine’s Day if you like. 

Hymn: “Immortal Love, Forever Full.” 

Bible reading: in concert, John 3:16. 

Hymn: “Love Divine, All Love Excelling.” 

Hymn: “Wonderful Story of Love.” 

Prayer: that we may let God’s love be the guid- 
ing star of our lives. 

Bible verses about love, by everybody: (Give 
these out on typewritten slips if you do not wish 
for any delays) : Cant. 2:4; Cant. 8:6; Cant. 8-7; 
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Jer. 31:3; Hos, 11:4; Matt. 24:12; John 13:35; 
John 15:13; Rom. 8:35; Rom. 12:9; Rom. 13:10; IL 
(Cor. 5:14; Gal. 5:13; Eph. 3:19; Phil. 1:9; II Tim. 
1:7; Heb. 13:1; I Pet. 1:22; I John 3:1; II John 6; 
Rom. 5:5; Il Thess. 3:5; I John 2:5; Psalm 91:14; 
Eph. 5:2; I Thess. 3:12; Psalm 122:6; Matt. PRY ie 
John 14:23; Rev. 1:5. 

Hymn: “Love Lifted Me.” 

Reading by the leader, I John 4:7-19. 

Talk: “What God’s Love Means to Us.” 
. It turns our hearts to Him. 
. It arouses our faith. 
. It incites our zeal. 
. It gives us victory. 
. It gladdens us in death. 
. It prevails for us at the judgment. 
. It is our door to eternal life. 
Hymn: “When Love Shines In.” 
Hymn: “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go.” 
Benediction. 
Recessional Music, “Something for Thee.” 
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IV. The Roll of Fame 

Decorations may be photographs, draped with 
flags. 

Hymn by Children: “Dare to Be a Daniel.” 

Hymn by Young People: “Give of Your Best to 
the Master.” 

Hymn by Adults: “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life.’ 

Hymn by all: 
Them?” 

Reading: Walt Whitman’s “O Captain, My 
Captain,” by a young man. 

Reading: Longfellow’s “I Shot an Arrow Into 
the Air,” by a child. 

Reading: Psalm 1, by the leader. 

Story about Washington: by a child. 

Prayer: Thanking God for our great men and 
praying for great men for the America of today 
and tomorrow. 

General participation: Limited to two minutes 
for each person. “Please name a quality which 
makes men great.” 

Hymn: “The Son of God Goes Forth to War” 
or “Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Benediction. 

Recessional: 

_ Spoken.” 


“Christian, Dost Thou See 


“Glorious Things of Thee Are 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING 


(Continued from page 61) 


comes to the one taking the first step in sin, 
saying: “This is the first step in sin, but per- 
mit me to show you what the last step will be 
like.” No, realistic art never does that much. 
If the Centurion could have foreseen the 
ship wreck, he would never have left the 
port of Fair Havens. 
The head strong man will meet his Waterloo 
sooner or later, as did the Centurion. Verse 20. 
“And when neither sun nor stars shone 
upon us for many days, and no small tempest 
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ARTISTIC and MODERN... 


Beautify your church with an 
attractive, modern, artistically 
and skillfully designed Ashtabu- 
la Metal (all-alluminum) Bulle- 
tin that is certain to heighten 
the desire of everyone to wor- 
ship. Now is the time to send for 
the Ashtabula Bulletin Catalog 
with descriptions, prices and in- 
formation concerning the large 
variety of bulletins. A post card 
will do! 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 
Box 132EH Ashtabula, Ohio 


YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL DESERVES THE BEST 
Christ-centered Lesson Helps: On International 
Uniform Lessons; graded for each age group. 
Character-building Story Papers: One for each 
department—beginners to adults; apply Christian 
principles to everday living. 

Materials Highest in Quality, Lowest in Price 
Write for catalog and 6 months half-price offer ! 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 

25-B Lincoln Street, Elgin, Illinois 


Pipe Organs 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Inquiries Welcomed 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 

Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion Tables, Altar 

Vases, Altar Crosses, Baptismal Fonts, Sunday School 

Furniture. We allow for or sell your old equipment. 
Catalogue and details on request. 


REDINGTON COMPANY DEPT. C SCRANTON, PA. 


Specially prepared to your own 
requirements. Over 20 years ex- 
perience serving busy pastors. 
PAPERS, Describe us your wants. Origi- 
nals, no duplications. Rate, $3 
SERMONS per eee words. C.O.D.'s 
validated. “Sealed Correspondence” 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 5th Ave. 


THESES, 
SCHOLARLY 


New York City 


r Church Gindows | 


JLLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO OF | 
NOTEWORTHY STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
UPON REQUEST 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studiog| 


( Warden and McCartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. J 
Order Early Your Easter 
Communion Cups 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL < 
OFFER at low prices. Glasses $1.00 rare iD 


Dozen. Tray and 36 glasses $6.50 up. - 5 
Beautiful CHROMIUM - PLA’ SES" 
Aluminum, Wood and Silver pus = s 
Services. Collection & Bread Plates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete. 
Thomas Communion Service, Box 1212 Lima, Uhio 
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 PULPIT anpb 
Asap CHOIR GOWNS 


| 


iiay| Wy ‘ 
| Outfitters to Over 


y 
i 1000 Schools, Semin- 


i 


() 
i\ F} aries and Churches 
tiv Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Write for calalog j 
EsTaBLisHED 1912 Z (| 


THY & SIMON Inc. 
36th ST. N.Y. C. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


Ti’ ON GaINEN. 


AND 


ray 


\ » We 220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 
> =Z— m= 


a 
== BELLS 


THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Each instrument individually designed 
and constructed by HALL craftsmen 


ME HENRY * KECK ee 
STAINED: GLASS; 
STUDIO MeNeeen sts 


HIGHEST: SKILLED : CRAFTSMANSHIP } <9" 4 
% % ¥ ORIGINAL: DESIGNS & & % \‘ 
° 


17 9 
nee wf 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!!!! 


Let us prepare your sermons, speeches, lectures, 

articles, essays, etc., at a most modest cost. 
Prompt, scholarly, individual and confidential. You 

get full and exclusive use of all material ordered. 


Circular FREE on request 
Continental Writers’ and Speakers’ Bureau 


210 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Edit. Rooms: 705 Railway Exchange Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


TEENS 


EASY TO GET 


Collecnng a mile of coins is 3 novel and successful way of raising money for a Church or Society 
The coins wll not drop off of our holders No adhesive used Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HARRISON CO, UNION CITY, IND. 


sBAPTISMAL FONTS 


Beautiful Designs In Everlasting Marble or Richly Carved 
Wood. Splendid for Memorial Presentation. Priced from 
$35.00 Upward. 


Booklet of Designs Submitted on Request 
REDINGTON CO., Dept. 100, Scranton, Pa. 
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lay on us, all hope that we should be saved 
was now taken away.’ Men who disobey the 
voice of God ought not complain when the 
sea becomes rough and stormy. Man makes 
his own hell. God didn’t make the years of 
depression—man made them. ... On board 
were those who laughed Paul out of court 
calling him a “Religious fanatic.” Now they 
would have the religious fanatic pray for 
them. There was the materialist. In these 
dark hours he was trying to get some com- 
fort from his comfortless philosphy. Little 
or no comfort can be had from such source 
as one faces the great realities of eternity. 
Comfort can only be had through companion- 
ship with Jesus Christ. ... There are two 
questions to be asked: “How is it with your 
ship?” However, that question is inferior to 
this one, “Is Christ on Board your ship?” 
... Jesus, Saviour Pilot Me.” 


One can readily see that with a little medita- 
tion and thoughtful study expository preaching 
can be made interesting and profitable. The Ex- 
positor should indulge in that profitable past- 
time of putting old truths in new containers. Dr. 
Joseph Parker was a genius in expressing gospel 
truths in a startling, fascinating and gripping 
style. Take for example those simple words as 
found in Acts of the Apostles chapter 20, verse 8. 
“There were many lights in the upper room where 


we were gathered together.” Now listen to Parker: 


“Christianity has no dark seances; Chris- 
tianity has no dark meetings, no closed shut- 
ters and drawn curtains, no enforced and myste- 
rious silencings; Christianity is not a piece of 
magic. ‘Light the lamp,’ it says. ‘Throw back the 
shutters, and let the sun come in.’ This thing 
is not done in a corner. There is morality in pub- 
licity. Christianity is a mighty challenge to the 
attention of the universe. ... The magician wants 
arrangements made to suit him; the light must be 
so much and no more; the curtain must be hung 
thus, and not otherwise; the ropes, and bells, and 
pulleys must be set in this order, and in no other. 
. .. When did Christianity ask for curtains or 
screens, or the aid of artificial mechanisms and 
adaptations? ... Christianity can go up steps of 
glory and stand upon a floor of diamonds, or sap- 
phire, and preach its infinite truth . . .” Those 
thoughts and words are gems. They are as pre- 
cious as they are true. 

Again take the 10th verse of that same chapter: 
“And Paul went down, and fell upon him, and 
embracing him, said, make ye no ado; for his 
life is still in him.” Now listen to the great Ex- 
positor: 

“Christianity does not try to make a reputation 
for doing miracles where no mircales are to be 
done. What an opportunity for a magician! The 
people are panic struck; they all believe that 
Eutychus is dead. Paul might say, ‘Yea, verily, he 
is stone dead, cold through and through, and 
only by a mighty miracle on my part can the 
vitality be restored.’ He makes the least of the 
occasion. Nothing has occurred that need excite 
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arm, or beget for him an additional reputation. 
aristianity tells no lies. Christianity is awfully 
syn about having the bare truth. It is so real; it 
dl have no covering, no false medium of observa- 
on, no adaptable standard of criticism. It will 
.ow the thing as it is, just as it is, and represent 
so, and have nothing to do with manufactured 
atements.” : 
‘The power to take common place things and 
ake them fascinating and gripping did not 
me upon Parker regardless. This power came 
him through hard study and much meditation. 
nd if this power comes to you, it will come 
rough the same channel and no other. 
‘Expository Preaching can be made fascinating, 
*ipping, and profitable. There are three things 
sat the beginner should keep in mind. (1) Strive 
, have a proper background. (2) Train, educate 
ad use your imagination. (3) Follow the natural 
quence of the verses. Pick a group of verses that 
‘ll a particular story or that relate a Christian 
uth. Then pick out the key verses. Above all let 
ae text speak for itself. 
s 


ulletin Board Slogans 

The greater the darkness the more the light 
‘ines. 
Facing the sun your shadow must fall behind 
ou. 

Great friction makes the diamond. 

Flying over the peaks the eagle is not concerned 
‘ith crossing streams. 

Shallow pools are ruffled by gentle winds. 

The most beautiful flowers often abide in the 
nade. 

Your own soiled hands, only, are assured by 
aud throwing. 
~The best command of language is often the 
ibility to keep still. 

Why praise dead saints if you persecute live 
mes? ‘ 

Seeking happiness for others you find it for 
ourself. 

God makes faces round which we make long. 

If “ye are the salt of the earth” you should also 
se the sugar. 

No true Christian loves his own church alone. 

The Church needs less block and more tackle. 

The song pitched too high is not often finished. 

Time to burn never yet lighted any way. 

You cannot be a Christian without others 
knowing it. 


“CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


iFor Sale: Size 39 Broadcloth Frock. Suit in 
axcellent condition. Cost $85.00. Take $14.00. 
iF, J. Schlueter, 212 W. Cass Ave., Greenville, 
Michigan. 

For Sale: Victor Stereopticon, ten ft. Sheet, 
‘two 500 watt lamps. One Color Light. Cost 
$115.00. Perfect condition. First $25.00 takes 
it. Johnson Brogdal, Old Chatham, New York. 
Wooks from retiring minister’s library, for 
yoreachers and church workers. Priced low. 
For list, address B. E. Hanes, Elkins, W. Va. 


i I “RS EEE 
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UNITYPE 
BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
Also > 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


{ 


ART BRONZE TABLETS 


CHURCH MARKERS 
MEMORIAL & GIFT PLATES 
W LCLARK CO, Inc Manufacturers 


52 LAFAYETTE ST, NEW YORK Est 1914 
SEPARATE LITERATURE OF EITHER ON REQUEST 


Individual 


“THE SANITARY” Communion 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 


The individual communion 
service permits an impres- 
sive ceremony. We intro- 
duced individual cups. We 
make the finest quality of 


CUPS 


beautiful polished trays and @ ee le 
supply thousands of satis- SQ — afk 
fied congregations. Send for sta aoa 


free Catalog with quota- 


tions. 
SANITARY COMMUNION SERVICE 
Box 396-Dept. E. Rochester, N. Y. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


KELTNER MFG.CO. 


79 Main St., Ashley, O. 
e Since 1869 e 


Fe ah ca SEIS a EO sia NEG NO 


Complete sets or individ- 
ual pieces built to order. 
Communion Tables, Pul- 
pits, Reading Desks, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Pews, Pew 
Cushions, Altar Crosses, 
Collection Plates. 


Write for Catalog 


We solicit your orders for... 
BILL HEADS, LETTER HEADS, ENVELOPES 
and PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Let your purchase help to support the Gospel Ministry 
“THE GOSPEL PRESS”’ 
Hazel P. Mower, Sec’y 
Box 93, Hurlock, Maryland 


GHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 
-Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 


—=—FOLDING CHAIRS= 
Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs 


Full Upholstered Back and Seat Rubber Feet 
$16.00 a dozen 


Send for Sample 


REDINGTON CO., Dept. 89, Scranton, Pa. 


CHIMES 


wr BELL PEALS 
Write for literature. Address Dept. 33 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SCRIPTURE TEXTS 


1—Illustrations 
O—Outlines 

P—Prayer Meeting Texts 
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PUBLISHERS 
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Pittsburgh Stained Glass... | 
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